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VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 


HIS beautiful walking suit will doubtless 
prove very acceptable to our readers at this 
season, when vest-casaques are so generally worn. 
The one in the original is very stylish and service- 


able. It is pointed at the waist 
and high in the neck, and may be 
buttoned, or closed with hooks and 
eyes. The casaque is tight-fitting, 
and laid in pleats at the back of-the 
skirt. The sleeve is half-flowing. 
The tunic is especially graceful 
and pretty. It has an apron front, 
und is square and bouffant in the 
back, in the style of the latest im- 
ported dresses. The skirt is gored, 
plain in front and very bouffant in 
the back, like that of the Polonaise 
Walking Suit. The skirt is bor- 
Jered with a deep box - pleated 
founce, and. the casaque and 
tunic are edged with ruffles. In 
the original the suit is made of 
blue cashmere, embroidered with 
dlack silk. ‘The suit may be made 
of any material, or the casaque 
may differ in material from the 
tunic and skirt. ‘Blue velvet 
gipsy bonnet, with black feather. 
This dress is extremely pretty and 
easily made, and will doubtless 
prove a great favorite with the 
public. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

Tuis pattern comprises three 
articles, viz. : vest-casaque, tunic, 
and new style of walking skirt. 

Vest-Casaque.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—vest, front, side 
piece, back, and sleeve. The vest 
is cut high in the neck and pointed 
at the bottom, and is closed all the 
way to the throat.+ It is sewed in 
the shoulder seam and under the 
arm with the front of the casaque. 
The fronts ave faced instead of 
hemmed, as they are cut round, 
in order to give fullness to the 
bust. The casaque is trimmed 
round the bottom and sleeves with 
a ruffle three inches wide. Only 
half the pattern is given. All the 
seams are allowed, an outlet of an 
inch being given for the side seams 
and shoulders, and a quarter of an 
inch for the other seams. Baste 
up, and try on, wrong side out, 
before sewing. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 3}’yards. 

Trimming for ruffles, three-quar- 
ters of a yard. 

Tunic.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side piece, and back. 
The front is sewed smoothly on the 
belt; the side piece and back are 
laid in deep pleats. The perfo- 
rations at the side show where to 
loop the skirt in four one-inch 
pleats, turned upward. The tunic 
is trimmed round the bottom with 
a ruffle four inches wide, laid in 
one-inch box-pleats, with the space 
of an inch between. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 34 yards. 

Material for ruffle, 1 yard. 

_ Warxine Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—one front gore, 
one side gore, and three straight 
breadths in the back. Only half 
the pattern is given. ‘The front 
and side gores are perfectly plain 
at the top. All the fullness of the 
back breadths is laid in a box- 
pleat in the middle of the back, 
and single pleats turning toward 
the front. The skirt. is four 
inches longer in the back than 
an ordinary walking skirt, and 
Measures three and a half yards 
round the bottom. The bottom 





THE ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING. | 
of two inches between, Fringe may be substi- | UR national thanksgiving to God for the 
tuted for trimming the snit. | fruits of the earth, like most other public 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. | observances of a religious chavacter, finds its 
| Material for flounce, 3} yards. | prototype among the devout customs of all na- | 


is trimmed with a flounce twelve inches deep, 
laid in box-pleats two inches wide, with a space 
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VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 














tions lifted above the savage state, even of those 
appearing on the more remote borders of pre- 
historic times. 
of the earth we have a simple thank-offering 
after harvest. 
of joy for harvest blessings of the elder histor- 


In Abel’s sacrifice of the fruits 
And in their autumnal festival 


ic nations— Hindoos, Arabians, 
Egyptians, Grecians, Romans, 
Germans, Scandinavians, Musco- 
vites—we find the same thing in 
the form of the worship of the 
feminine deity of /ruitfulness. 
She was /si in India and Arabia, 
Isis in Egypt, Demeter in Greece, 
Ceres in Rome, and Hertha (earth) 
and Suevi among the Germans 
and Scandinavians. She was sym- 
bolized as a woman with a cow's 
head in Egypt and elsewhere, a 
stately matron in more refined 
Greece, and in old Muscovy, as 
in the Arabian wilderness during 
the absence of Moses, by a gold- 
en heifer. In October was the 
Thanksgiving festival every where, 
when all was joy and hilarity; in 
November the devotees mourned 
the departure of the Goddess of 
Fruitfulness. 

When the Christian church was 
wedded to the state by Constan- 
tine heathen*festivals were added 
to its simple religious memorials, 
and from that period until now its 
liturgies have contained forms of 
thanksgiving after gathering the 
harvests.of grain and fruit. In 
the churches of our English an- 
cestors a day was set apart for 
that purpose; and in the autumn 
of 1621 the remnant of the En- 
glish Pilgrims who had landed 
from the Mayflower in December 
snows the year before on the bleak 
coast of Massachusetts Bay, being 
a devout company of men and wo- 
men, perpetuated the pious custom. 

You know the sad story of the 
sufferings of those Pilgrims for 
months after their arrival. Be- 
fore midsummer half of them had 
died. But the remainder had bless- 
ings to be thankful for. Squanto, 
their Indian friend, had taught 
them how to cultivate maize, or 
Indian corn. ‘They planted twen- 
ty acres with it, and fertilized the 
soil with fishes from the salt sea. 
As the season advanced they found 
berries and grapes in abundance ; 
and they were delighted with the 
perfumes of wild flowers. 

All the summer long there was 
no want among the Pilgrims, al- 
though the hot sun, as in the sea- 
son we have just passed through, 
parched and spoiled their growing 
pease and some other vegetables. 
They had a good crop of barley, 
and their corn yielded sufficient to 
allow a peck of meal a week for 
each person. Cod and bass fish- 
ing won ample stores of such food. 
Land and water fowls were there 
in large flocks. ** There was great 
store of wild turkeys, of which they 
took many, besides venison,” wrote 
a chronicler. In a single day four 
men killed enough game to feed the 
settlement for a week. 

Finally the governor, as a public 
act, sent out huntsmen for fowls, 
so ‘*that they might,” wrote the 
chronicler, ‘‘after a special man- 
ner rejoice together after they had 
gathered the fruit of their labors.” 
They then had substantial log- 
buildings for the public use, and 
sufficient dwellings cf the same 
kind, lighted by windows of oiled 
paper. In these, early in No- 
vember, was the first celebra- 
tion of the great New England 
festival of ‘Thanksgiving, over 
which Governor Bradford pre- 
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sided, while Elder Brewster led in the religious 
services of the occasion, and Doctor Fuller, the 
Treasurer of the colony, acted as master of 
ceremonies. On that joyous occasion the men 
**exercised their arms;” and for three days 
the colonists entertained and feasted Massasoit, 
the famous Wam sachem, and about 
ninety of his people, who made a contribution 
of five deer to the tables. 

Whether the maids and matrons of New Ply- 
mouth made pumpkin-piés with their barley flour 
for the occasion the chroniclers of the day do 
not inform us. ‘That these were not long want- 
ing we may readily believe, for the Indians of 
Virginia were cultivating pumpkins when Ra- 
leigh’s navigators were there two generations be- 
fore. We know that roasted turkey was a grand 
viand at that first New England Thanksgiving 
dinner; and very thankful hearts were there, for 
summer sickness had ended, pleasant hearth- 
fires were blazing, and there was an abundance 
of food and fuel for their own use during the 
rigorous winter before them, and some to spare 
for the good Cushman and his thirty companions, 
who arrived in the Fortune on the last day of 
the festival. 

Such was the origin of our national festival 
of Thanksgiving—made so by act of Congress. 
It was never intermitted in New England. And 
so it is that we, like our progenitors of elder 
India, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Germany, 
and Scandinavia, express our gratitude in au- 
tumn for harvest blessings to the Great Giver, 
whom they ignorantly worshiped in symbolical 
embodiments of Heat and Moisture, under the 
names of Isi, Isis, Demeter, Ceres, and Hertha. 
They all meant to thank the Good Father for 
his bounties, and were as loyal to conscience and 
duty as the Pilgrims or ourselves. 





WEIGHING THE FIRST BABY. 


Wuen weighing the baby, not yet a month old, 
That firat tender darling, more precious than gold, 
How often fond parents a glaring mistake 
Are known to record as a parent could make! 
Oh, oh, the first baby! ho ever did spy 
Such soft rosy cheeks, and a forehead so high? 
Do, ee ear, hold him! How heavy the weight! 
Do weigh him! 1 know he will weigh more than eight. 


Was ever before such a dear little nose! 
Did ever the sunlight kiss such tiny toes! 
Oh my! Did you ever! Such soft age f ears ! 
And the blue, sparkling eyes, filled with bright crystal 
tears! 
There! Carefully lay him within the tin tray. 
Did ever that balance so precious gem weigh? 
Half breathless, they listen to hear the sad fate— 
{ No record is truer—* He weighs only eight.” 


Ah, what a sad error, all errors above, 

To weigh in a balance a bundle of love 

With dimples and tear-drops. of dear baby boys, 

And reckon their value in avoirdupois! 
Now, bring the true balance, and weigh again fair; 
Weigh love and the smiles and the bonny brown hair ; 
As gold, silver, rnbies are weighed by fair men, 
The light boy of seven will weigh nearly ten. 


How stupid to weigh love like gewgaws and toys, 
With dumb pigs and poultry by avoirdupois, 
While pearls of the ocean, and silver an gold, 
By Troy are computed, when purchased and sold. 
Should babies at first be like Anak so tall 
To a come this terrestrial ball 
We'd balance each darling by smiles and a tear: 
It’s love and sweet kisses that make baby dear. 
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(Sr Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain illustrations, patterns, and descriptions of a 
great variety of Serge, Empress Cloth, Cashmere, 
Merino, and other Winter Dresses for Ladies and 
Children ; Mourning Caps, Collars, and Cravats ; 
Ladies’ Dress and Breakfast Caps, Baschlik Hoods, 
Fichus, Postillion Basques, Coiffures, Photograph 
Stands, Work-Bags, Mouchoir Cases, ete., etc. 

we Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Vest. 
Casaque Walking Suit, on the first page of this 
Number, will be sent by the Publishers, bost-paid, 
by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust 
MEASURE. For complete list of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published, see Advertisement on page 766 of 
this Number. 

US” For the convenience of those who find it 
difficult to refer to back Numbers of the Bazar, we 
Shall issue with our next Paper a Magnificent 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing illustra- 
tions and descriptions of all the Cut Patterns pub- 
tished by us previous to that time. 

Tar Persons desiring to RENEW their Subscrip- 
tion to this Paper will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their names as early as convenient 
BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR PRESENT 
SUBSCRIPTION, Tis will obviate the delay at- 
tendant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers, 





PERILS OF THE DAY. 
ET us try to get a definite idea of the perils 
of the day. 

By these perils we do not mean those dangers 
which are common to mankind in all ages and 
under all similar conditions of civilized life. 
Certain vices are rooted deeply in our nature, 
and society, in all its varying forms, tends to fa- 
vor their growth, ‘The past and the present, 
in these respects, are very much alike, Mosgs, 
in his early administration of government, had 
some of the perplexities that embarrass modern 
legislators. Cicero and Lucretius were agita- 
ted by problems that defy our solution; while 
Avaustus was doubtless quite as sorely puzzled 
on such subjects as marriage, industry, and tax- 
es as some of the ruling potentates of Europe. 








What is common to humanity ought not to be 
charged to the special account of our day. No 
doubt some of these evils have been increased. 
Others, however, have been diminished; so that 
the old fighting-ground of the race is practical- 
ly about the same. 

The true point of inquiry touches the perils 
peculiar, more or less, to the circumstances by 
which we are surrounded. Now, in this light, 
we can have no difficulty in ascertaining what 
dangers threaten the conservative energies of 
society, and what progress they are making in 
the work of secret or open destruction. One 
who enters on this investigation must remem- 
ber what are the main features of the age, and 
must trace their presence in its virtues and vices, 
marking the amount of force in each, so as to see 
which is likely to gain the ascendency. 

The world is alive with energy. To mention 
its gigantic enterprises is simply to repeat stale 
truisms. But how hggpens it that this energy 
is so general and fy ka The reason is, 
that wealth is a greater power than ever before. 
It buys more pleasures, secures a larger free- 
dom from current ills, puts its possessor in a 
higher relative position, assures him of a wider 
range of consideration, and gratifies certain sen- 
timents of character, more than it ever did in 
any stage of the world’s existence. Suppose 
now that this prodigious activity were merely di- 
rected toward gaining the material resources of 
nature, and converting them to the uses of civil- 
ized society. Even in this most legitimate field 
of exertion evils would spring up, men would 
abuse their opportunities, and gross wrongs 
would be perpetrated. But evils multiply much 
more rapidly.when wealth becomes, as it has 
now become, a fierce battle between man and 
man, and between nation and nation. Com- 
petitions are doubtless good things. Producers 
and consumers are the better for the spur they 
give. The sad fact is, however, that competi- 
tions, as once known, are almost out of date, 
and destructive antagonisms have meanly taken 
their place. The modern Exchange is a Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre, where the arena is covered 
with blood. 
strike down each other’s life ; and many a news- 
paper, aping the sensational novel, rehearses the 
brutal fray with undissembled zest. One can 
hardly help concluding, therefore, that the re- 
cent stimulus given to money-making is show- 
ing a fearful tendency to disintegrate society. 
It is a diabolical enemy to all human brother- 
hood. It aims the dagger at the very heart of 
that fraternity which, in some form or other, must 
cement the interests of business into a firm and 
honorable fellowship. 

One of the strongest feelings of the day is 
the disposition of men to protect themselves as 
far as possible against the uncertainties which 
make so large an element in human affairs. 
In itself this is a true feeling. Without fore- 
thought—calm, deliberate, earnest forethought 
—man is less than man. Without it much of 
his intellectual and moral nature lies dormant. 
Of late years this feeling has greatly increased. 
Unquestionably it has done a vast amount of 
good to society. But it now'threatens us with 
a@ maniacal sort of excitement that is feeding 
the money-fury of the times. Under cover of 
providing against accidents, the spirit of gam- 
bling is working its way through all classes of 
society. Risks are pitted against risks. The 
bread of to-day is hazarded against the bread 
of to-morrow ; a most morbid sense of uneasi- 
ness as to the future is seizing every one’s 
mind; and gradually but fatally all deep sense 
of the moral laws of the world is yielding to 
the wretchedness of doubt and apprehension. 
Thousands discard the doctrine of Providence. 
Other thousands scorn the idea and mock at 
the sentiment. Money is the only Providence, 
Holding such a creed in everyday matters—a 
creed that banishes God from the marts of trade 
and the enterprises of commerce, a creed that 
glorifies success as the product of energy only, 
and builds man’s throne as the ordering and 
disposing sovereign of nature—living by such a 
creed, what else can result but that worst of 
profanity, that basest of blasphemy, which 
wipes out the image of God from human so- 
ciety, and stamps in its stead the bloated like- 
ness of self! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Beams and Motes. 

N Y DEAR JANE,—You asked me the oth- 

er evening what I mean by the word man- 
ners, since I discuss so many and such various 
subjects under that name. The question is 
fair, but I am sorry that you should have 
asked it, for it seems to show that one of us 
is at fault—that either I am obscure or you are 
dull. But I can not believe that you are dull, 
and I am therefore left to the other side of the 
melancholy alternative. Let me, then, explain 
that by manners I understand our whole con- 
duct upon the great journey—the conduct of 
our address, of our persons, of our minds, of 
our characters, of our lives. In this view you 
will readily see that Mr. Flam’s artificial legs 


are as much a part of his manners as his artifi- | 


cial bow or his artificial sympathy with your 
crochet-work. I overheard you and Lady Gay 
Spanker at Mrs. Bunker’s ball plotting to stick 


The brawny gladiators meet to - 





pins in Mr, Flam’s calves, and your merry laugh- 
ter was delightfulto hear. But I was interrupt- 
ed in the pleasure of listening to it by the talk 
of two young gentlemen upon the other side of 
me, who were mercilessly chaffing your chignons. 
How, then, my dear Jane, could I help asking 
myself whether it were any more ridiculous to 
wear false legs than false hair ? 

It was only a scene in that pretty game of 
beams and motes which we are all playing, and 
often very unconsciously ; sometimes, indeed, 
it becomes very ludicrous. I remember the 
Reverend Doctor Queer, who always rubbed 
the top of his head when he prayed; and the 
more fervently he besought the Lord to save us 
from the bondage of habit, the more vigorously 
he polished his top-knot. And I saw with 
pleasure that when, recently, a pastor expostu- 
lated with one of his lambs upon some innocent 
little weakness, and she modestly said that a vic- 
tim of tobacco ought not to be very severe upon 
the victims of a more harmless slavery, he spat 
out the sin upon the spot, and confessed that the 
mote had the right of it. We must not forget 
proportion and relation, my dear Jane. You 
will often see in the soft magnifying mist of 
this Indian summer what seems a very Califor- 
nian tree, or monster, upon the distant hill-side; 
but it is really not so large as the apple-tree in 
your own yard. You wonder at the enormous 
mote, and lo, your own beam surpasses it! 

If you have ever devoted yourself to any 
special study, you will remember how sur- 
prised you were to find how much knowledge 
had been accumulated upon that subject which 
you had never remarked, although it had ever 
lain in your way. You begin to study botany, 
for instance, and not only is there a literature 
of the subject, but the whole world through 
which you had been walking all your life was 
immediately a new world. Every stump had 
an interest; you found charms under dead 
leaves; and all the hedges and swamps were 
suddenly full of a romance hitherto unsuspect- 
ed. So with this game of beams and motes. 
The moment you become aware of it, the whole 
world seems to he playing it. It is all give 
and take, hit and miss, upon every side. ‘‘ Hi, 
hi!” shouts Fitz-James; ‘‘see Roderick Dhu’s 
toes peeping out of his old boots! My eye, 
what a Guy!” And just as we are going to 
join in the hilarious jeer at poor Dhu we 
happen to see that Fitz-James’s elbows are 
looking out of his coat-sleeves. Then, upon 
the whole, I think that we do not know wheth- 
or to laugh or to cry; but we quietly steal a 
glance at our own boots, and covertly prove the 
soundness of our own coats at the elbows. 
Alas! alas! and we don’t observe that, al- 
though boots and coat are sound, the buttons 
are off our waistcoats! Roderick Dhu’s beam 
has suddenly shrunk to a mote. 

Or look at the game from another angle. 
Mr. Hummer has decided that coffee is injuri- 
ous to the human frame. He has studied the 
subject. He has collected statistics which he 
marshals in a very effective manner, and bears 
down upon the adversary, surrounding him, and 
forcing him, as it were, to unconditional sur- 
render. He rushes about the country. He 
Jets loose clouds of tracts, like carrier pigeons, 
with messages of health and wisdom under 
their wings. He placards the dead walls. He 
terrifies women and children with the tremen- 
dous red capitals, ‘“‘Death In The Cup,” 
* Mocha The Murderer,” “‘ Poison For Break- 
fast.” Indeed, he puts society into quite a 
tremor of terror by beginning all his dis- 
courses in a loud tone, ‘‘ The most desolating 
curse of the civilized world is coffee!” Several 
of his older and more sluggish auditors have 
immediately fallen off into apoplectic fits, and 
Hummer has at once improved the melancholy 
occasion by remarking, ‘‘ Coffee undoubtedly ! 
Another awful warning.” 

Now the worthy Hummer, who is probably 
sincere in his faith that coffee is making short 
work of the world, as he tears about to pluck 
us as brands from the burning, defies all the 
obvious laws of health. He bolts his food, and 
drowns it in oeeans of milk and tea and lemon- 
ade. He fills himself with lumps of dough in 
the form of pie-crust; swallows them standing 
at the counter of a railroad saloon; hurries 
back to his seat; arrives at the last moment ; 
sits up half the night; and is off again before 
dawn upon his great mission of rousing the 
public mind to the poisonous perils of coffee. 
But if he drank coffee every day he would not 
ruin his system and derange all the laws of life 
as he does with the noison of villainous food 
swallowed whole, and with the swindle he prac- 
tices upon nature of going without sleep. He 
professes to have a painful regard for the injury 
that springs from a certain drink, but he is 
blind to the greater injury of certain food. He 
is honest and zealous in his resolution to take 
the mote out of somebody else’s eye; but what 
a beam in his own! 

Nature evidently has a malicious humor in 
this game. For if you observe the conversation 
of your friends and yourself, my dear Jane, or 
what is called the current talk of society, you 
will remark that it is chiefly personal gossip. 
It treats of the dress and the conduct and the 
' events in the lives of other people. And it is 
j generally sharp criticism of all those points. 

One evening, long ago, at the opera, Miss Haut- 





*It is another of the devices of nature. 








ton leaned over from her box and tapped me 
with her fan upon the shonlder, and said, con- 
fidentially, ‘‘ Now, my dear Mr. Bachelor, as 
an old friend, won’t you grant me a favor?” 
“Any thing, my dear lady, that my young 
friend will ask.” ‘‘ I want you to tell me, then, 
what charm under heaven you find in Mr. Pe- 
ter Paul Pry? I don’t know him much; but 
he seems to me the dullest and slowest of men.” 
“My dear young lady and friend,” I answered, 
“T like Mr. Pry because he never speaks of 
others whom he does not know much as if he 
knew them thoroughly, and were entitled to call 
them dull and slow.” Miss Hautton blushed, 
as she ought to have done; for I had taken 
the liberty of calling her attention to the beam 
in her own eye—and it was not the kind of 
beam for which her handsome eyes were gen- 
erally complimented. 

It is so constantly in what we call good so- 
ciety, “‘Did you see Belinda’s horrible hat to- 
day? How can a decent woman wear such a 
thing to church?” asks Viola; and at the very 
moment Selina is asking in the next house, 
‘*Did any body see Viola’s dress to-day? 
How can a decent woman wear a dirty dress to 
church?” It is beam and mote all round, you 
see, my dear Jane; but it is internal and spirit- 
ual as well as external. My friend Angelico 
publishes a book of poems. They are truly 
the songs of his heart. His love, his experi- 
ence, his sympathy, have all gone into the poet- 
ry, affected, of course, in the form and the ex- 
pression by the individuality, the temperament 
of the man. The book is published, and Rhad- 
amanthus reads and proceeds to review it. His 
article is as ‘‘savage and Tartarly” as Byron 
said the Quarterly was upon Keats; but it no 
more kills him than the big literary bully killed 
the earlier poet. Nevertheless he metaphoric- 
ally beats Angelico about the head. He satir- 
izes and ridicules and swears and stings as much 
as he possibly can. Angelico reads in wonder, 
and is at a loss to understand the reason of a 
single word of the judgment given against him. 

The secret of the amusing blindness of each 
to the other is that they have no sympathy. 
Rhadamanthus is a rhinoceros criticising a 
nightingale. ‘What a queer, contemptible 
squeak,” is his judgment, and it is honest. It 
really seems to him that, and riothing more. 
He rails at the sweetest music as a mere 
squeak, not knowing that, even if it were only 
that, it would be much pleasanter than his own 
dry grunt. It is neighbor Beam sneering at 
neighbor Mote, and to the spectator it is as 
comical as any aspect of the game. When 
Wordsworth began, the dull old Review thun- 
dered, ‘* This will never do.” And it honestly 
thought so. It denied that the Lyrical Ballads 
were poetry. It had such a huge beam of prose 
and imperfect sympathy and traditional preju- 
dice in its eye that it was blinded. And so in 
your select circle, my dear Jane, the spirit in 
which even a true criticism is made is often 
very much worse than the fault criticised. I 
have seen a parent correct a child for a slight 
offense with such fury of temper that I could 
only keep saying to myself, ‘‘ First cast the 
beam out of thine own eye.” For what was 
the small delinquency of the child compared 
with the unpardonable wrath of the parent ? 
So have I seen a young woman, perfectly coifed 
and dressed, speaking of the carelessness of 
another’s raiment in a tone and with a spirit 
which were infinitely worse than tasteless or 
even untidy dressing. 

I suppose, my dear Jane, that yon see also 
there are dangers that belong to a very vivid 
perception of the game of beams and motes. 
There is a great deal of practical inconvenience 
in seeing that there is about as much to be said 
upon the other side. It leads to a paralysis of 
action, an infirmity of will, a spirit of good-na- 
tured incredulity and badinage, a half belief 
that “naught is every thing, and every thing is 
naught.” If Mr. Hummer saw that to gobble 
and gorge heavy pastry is as pernicious as to 
drink coffee—that river of death flowing from 
the breakfast-urn, as he calls it—how could he 
ever denounce the murderous and deadly berry 
of Mocha with such eloquent energy that an 
average of ten people sign the anti-coffee pledge 
every time he speaks? If he stopped to reflect 
that, although it really was a mote that he be- 
held in the public eye, yet there was a formi- 
dable beam in his own, his purpose would fail, 
and he would devote himself to clearing his 
own premises, so to speak. 

If you have ever heard Dr, Blazes preach 
against the Inquisition, you have heard that in- 
stitution denounce in the most inquisitorial 
spirit. I would put Dr. Blazes against Tor- 
quemada any day in the week, as the boys say. 
She 
fights fire with fire. If you are caught by the 
flames on the prairie, kindle a counter-flame. 
If the block is burning down and threatens the 
city, blow up the next block. But if you are 
troubled by the reflection that gunpowder is as 
bad as fire, you will do nothing, and the city 
will go. How, then, my dear young friend, if 
we should try to pry out the private beam of 
our own and our neighbor’s mote? First, says 
the Great Preacher, cast out the beam from 
thine own eye; and, my dear Jane, it does not 
matter how small it may be. Before you laugh 


| at Jezebel for painting her cheeks, take off that 
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wig from the back of your head. 
you and your friends wear those preposterous 
mountains of false curls, don’t sneer at the 
false cheeks of other people, nor complain if 
the rest of your charms are supposed to be as 
false as your hair is known to be. 
Your true friend, as you see, 
An Otp BacuHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 


HERE are few novelties to record in furs 

this season. ‘The boa is the prominent ar- 
ticle in new and stylish sets. A straight flat 
boa a yard and a half long, and a small round 
mutf, make up the sets that will be most worn. 
Flat boas, fastened by fancy ‘* frogs” of passe- 
menterie, are prettiest for short furs; long round 
boas, tied at the throat, for black marten and 
other heavy furs. Collars are retained by those 
who require great warmth, and by elderly la- 
dies. ‘They are very small, are round behind, 
with square fronts finished by tips. A new and 
convenient collar has the neck opening low in a 
V shape, and turned over en revers, to be worn 
on dressy occasions, or filled in with a plastron 
of fur when it is desired to wear it high about 
the throat. Dark tail tips of the same fur, or of 
another of harmonious color, are placed around 
the neck and fronts of collars for trimmings. 
Loops and passementerie buttons fasten the col- 
lar; long cords and tassels are out of use. Muffs 
are very small and round, are lined with heavy 
gros grain of the shade of the fur, and finished 
with fur tassels, or else very rich ones of passe- 
menterie. Flat muffs are only used by misses 
and children, and for skating. The newest are 
square, instead of pointed or curved, and are 
made of fur throughout. 


PRICES. 


Furs are marked at lower rates this season 
than last, owing to the decline in gold, and to 
the abundant supply of skins collected last year, 
and just now brought into the market. ‘This 
reduction is especially noticeable in sable and 
seal skins. The light shades of Hudson Bay 
sable are now sold for $75 a set, and seal-skin 
sacques that cost $100 last season are offered 
now for $80. Mink has long been considered 
the standard fur, but it now finds a rival in the 
light sables that cost no more than fine mink. 
It is a question with ladies which to choose—the 
finest dark mink or light sable. There is some- 
thing to be said for each side. We usually pre- 
fer the best of its kind to an inferior quality of 
finer stuff; but we confess a partiality for fine 
soft sable, even though of the lightest shade. 


SABLE. 

The darkest, and consequently most desirable, 
sable sets cost from $150 to $750; the latter is 
for the rich Russian fur called crown sable. 
Muffs of sable are usually larger than those of 
other furs, and have but two dark stripes around 
them. In lower grades of sable fur tips are not 
used for tasselS, on account of their scarcity. A 
dark.sable collar can be bought for less money 
than a boa equally dark, as the round shape of 
the boa displays the light centre of the furs. 
From $75 to $125 is the range for light Hudson 
Bay sable. A long light boa of Hudson Bay 
sable is marked as low as $35 ; the muff to match 
is $30. Another set is $90, and a very desir- 
able set is $110. 

MINK. 


Fifty dollars buys a medium set of mink, com- 
prising a boa and muff of not very dark fur, and 
with three darker stripes in the muff. $75 to 
$90 is the range of the darkest mink. Mink 
boas are not shaped to the neck, but are crossed 
over in front, and each end is finished with tail 
tips. Very light mink sets, that look warm and 
comfortable, and are, at least, not dyed, cost 
from $30 to $40. 

BLACK MARTEN, OR ALASKA SABLE. 

The black marten, or Alaska sable, is a long, 
beautiful, black fur, which furriers say approaches 
more nearly to sable than any other fur, yet it is 
the skin of the common polecat. ‘This fur has 
been in favor abroad for two or three years. 
Some American ladies purchased sets of it in 
Paris, and last year a few of the most exclusive 
wore it here, and broke down the prejudice 
against it, and it promises now to be more worn 
than any other fur. Sets of the best quality, 
consisting of a long boa and a small muff, sold 
last year for $50, but are now $35. ‘The odor 
of the animal is thought to be entirely destroy- 
ed, though we have heard of cases where it re- 
turned when worn in close, hot rooms, 


SEAL SETS AND SACQUES, 


Fur seal of dark velvet-like maroon shades is 
one of the richest and most durable of furs. It 
is made into pretty little sets, comprising a boa 
with a miniature head of the animal at the 
throat, or else with a collar edged with mink. 
This fur is especially pretty for young girls and 
misses. ‘The new square pocket muff is much 
used of seal. A boa costs from $12 to $20, and 
the muff to match is about the same expense. 
Seal jackets or sacques are among the most styl- 
ish wraps of the season. ‘lhey are shorter than 
those worn last year, are more nearly close-tit- 
ting, have a straight Byron collar, or else revers, 
and are bordered with mink or even sable. 
Handsomely trimmed sacques cost $200. Plain 
sacques are $80 or $100, 


ERMINE AND GREBE. 

Fifty dollars buys a handsome set of ermine. 
Long boas are most worn; but there is a new 
style ermine collar, called the Opera collar, that 
has a corded piece made to imitate a flat hood, 


So long as | 





Ermine muffs are finished with Angora tassels, 
with an upper tasseled heading of crimped silk. 
Boas of various qualities and length range from 
$10 to $25. Collars from $12 to $20. Mutts 
$15 to $25. Grebe will continue to be worn, 
especially that with darker shading of gray, but 
is too frail a fur to be commended except for 
dress and evening wear. Kound muffs of the 
finest grebe are $18; pocket muffs $12 to $15; 
boas $10; the Favorite collar $18. 


ASTRAKHAN SETS AND CLOAKS. 


For: people who have but a few dollars to 
spend for furs we commend the low-priced As- 
trakhans in preference to the brown furs dyed 
in imitation of mink. Very pretty black As- 
trakhan boas a yard and three-fourths long are 
sold for $5; the muffs to correspond, edged with 
Angora fringe, are $6. Gray Astrakhan sets 
are pretty for skaters and for children: price 
$15 to $18. Closely curled black Persian sets 
are $20. Those made of the fine glossy baby 
lambs are $32. ‘These furs are also suitable for 
mourning, though all furs, except ermine and 
seal-skin, are worn in mourning. 

Fur sacques are shorter, measuring about 
twenty-five inches behind. They are still loose, 
though somewhat sloped to the figure. Very 
short, jaunty, tight-fitting paletots are made to 
order for young ladies. All fur over-garments 
are cheaper this year, as they do not harmonize 
well with the present style of dress. ‘The coin- 
mon dyed Astrakhan sacques, sold for $25 or 
$30, are rotted by the dye, and will scarcely last 
a season. Russian lamb sacques at $45, the 
short curled Persian at $75, and the expensive 
silken Persian, or baby lamb, of soft, glossy, 
waved surface, like moiré, are still desirable and 
valuable. ‘The newest fur cloaks, however, are 
of black silk on the outside, with only linings of 
fur made with revers and flowing sleeves, to show 
the inside. Sometimes fine seal and mink are 
used in this way, but the gray and white squir- 
rel lock is most often seen. An elegant opera 
cloak for a bride is made of white silk lined with 
white French cony or rabbit skin. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Fur trimmings will be greatly used on velvet 
and cloth cloaks, and for trimming suits of vel- 
vet, cloth, cashmere, and silk, especially those 
made in the polonaise fashion. Lengthwise strips 
of fur and the pendent tips worn last’ year were 
ugly and ungraceful, and are now abandoned. 
The prevailing fashion is to form a border around 
the garment of a single straight band of fur from 
one to three inches wide. The black marten or 
Alaska sable has the preference as a border even 
over more valuable furs. The best quality is 
$2 50 or $3 a yard for inch-wide bands. It can 
be bought, however, as low as $150. As the fur 
is very long, bands an inch wide of the skin appear 
twoinches wide when sewed on. Fine dark mink, 
an inch wide on the wrong side, is $8 a yard; 
Hudson Bay sable ranges from $8 to $20; very 
rich seal-skin, a beautiful trimming, is $2 a yard ; 
ermine is $5 a yard, and, as the fur is short,. 
bands two inches wide are most used; chinchilla 
is also $5, but is so long that an inch band is 
very handsome; Angora fringe, either black or 
white, is $1 a yard. It is best to send the gar- 
ment to a furrier to be trimmed; but. econom- 
ical ladies sew on the far themselves.” ‘The up- 
per edge is first stitched on the wrong side; it is 
then turned over, and the lower edge is hemmed 
on plainly, the stitches being concealed by the 
drooping fur. Fur bands, when well sewed on, 
have a rolled appearance, as if wadded instead 
of laying flat. 


CHILDREN’S FURS, 


White French cony sacques are the most 
dressy fur for children, ‘They are shown from 
infants’ sizes upward. A pretty one for a child 
of six years is $18. A muff to match is $2. 
White Iceland lamb sacques for girls from six to 
ten years of age cost $25 or $30. Little sets 
of ermine, chinchilla, and of grebe are worn with 
velvet and cloth cloaks for dress, and of gray 
krimmer for ordinary occasions, 


FUR TURBANS. 

The English turban, with turned-up brim, is 
the fashionable fur hat made to match fur sets, 
and to be worn for skating. Seal and Astra- 
khan are the furs used. ‘The trimmings are jet 
buckles, aigrettes, and shaded ostrich tips, with 
loops of thick gros grainribbon. Children wear 
white cony hats to match their sacques. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Seal and otter are the furs affected by gentle- 
men. ‘They no longer wear the broad coach- 
man’s collar, but a narrower band that crosses in 
front beneath the coat, and gives the appearance 
of a fur collar. A handsome collar costs $8. 
Gloves and gauntlets of seal cost from $8 to $10. 
The cap is.the Hungarian, with a brim that may 
be turned up or down at pleasure, as it has fur 
on both sides: $10 to $14 if made of fine seal. 
Very good Astrakhan turbans are $5. Light 
sable turbans are $18. Otter caps are from $8 
to $10. Seal-skin vests for gentlemen are $40. 
Handsome English jackets are made of this fine 
fur for $200. Fur mits for school-boys are $1 25. 
Large capes for couchmen, made of glossy black 
jeannette fur, are more worn than collars: price 
$20. Gloves to match are $5. 


VEST-CASAQUES. 


The stylish vest-casaque constitutes a part of 
some of the handsomest suits of the season. A 
tasteful illustration of this garment, as part of a 
suit, is given on another page. Silk, serge, cloth, 
cashmere, or any thick winter fabric, is used for 
such suits. The vest may be of the material 


‘ of the dress, or a different shade may be used 
for the vest and trimmings. Sometimes a con- 


trasting color may be used for vests, especially 
for young ladies’ suits. One of the prettiest cos- 





tumes seen lately on Fifth Avenue was a black 
cashmere, with casaque and over-skirt like that 
in our illustration, a black silk skirt, and a vest 
of scarlet gros grain, exquisitely quilted in small 
diamonds. Instead of embroidery for trimming 
ruffles of suits, ‘'om ‘Thumb fringe or tiny pleat- 
ings of silk may be used, or else narrow black 
guipure. 

It is quite possible to make handsome suits 
without much trimming, and, indeed, some of 
the most distinguished - looking are the plain- 
est. For instance, heaviest gros grains have the 
casaque and upper skirt simply edged with a vel- 
vet cord, and there are long over-skirts abundant- 
ly draped, and merely an inch-wide hem at the 
bottom. ‘These skirts have suddenly become 
popular, but they are almost severely plain, and, 
we think, look more finished if the hem is turned 
up on the right side, and a tiny piping fold of vel- 
vet stitched in with it, Many cashmere skirts 
have merely a hem and gros grain piping, but 
sone ornament, such as fringe or guipure, is nec- 
essary for cashmere skirts, or they will have a 
dowdy appearance. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. C. G. Gunruer’s Sons; F. Lasak’s 
Son; and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 


A MERCHANT of this city, Mr. JoHN Guass, has 
contributed $10,000 toward building a fine chapel 
for the Methodists of Bainbridge, Recent: he 
chapel is to be built wholly with money contrib- 
uted by friends in this country. 

—The Hindu Maharajah, DHULEEP Snax, has 
lately paid to the United Presbyterian Missio 
in Egypt his annual contribution of $5000. His 


-wife was a pupil educated by that mission. 


—Lord Lytton is stated, in the English pa- 
ers, to be writing a play for Niblo’s ‘Theatre, 
‘or which he is to be paid $5000. 

—General W1LL1AM H. Morris, Commissary- 
General of this State, a son of the late General 
GrorGE P. Morris, and himself a gallant officer 
of the Army of the Potomac, was, on the 26th ult., 
married to the beautiful Mrs. Kate Hyatt, née 
soars daughter of Dr. Horrman, of Sing 

ing. 

—Baroness CHARLES ROTHSCHILD, wife of the 
Frankfort banker, keeps, at her own cost, a hos- 
pital for thirty wounded in her city, pays the 
aes and nurses, and, with her daughter, 
en “wea a large share of the duties of the hos- 
pital. 

—ROcHEFORT, who was esteemed the most im- 
petuous and impracticable of men, has turned 
out to be one of the most sensible and useful 
members of the French government. He has 
entirely subordinated his own particular views 
to the exigencies of the occasion, and it is owing 
to him that the ultras have not indulged in any 
revolutionary excess. 

—Mr. WENDELL PuILips recently lectured in 
Washington on the ‘‘ Lost Arts.’? On the plat- 
form with him was Secretary BouTWELL, wear- 
ing, as usual, his crown of iron-gray hair. Be- 
hind him sat Mrs. Senator Pomeroy, her wintry 
beauty brought out in strong relief by a back- 
ground of dusky faces. In the audience loomed 
up the handsome Saxon head of Secretary BEL- 
KNAP, which, upon close examination, was found 
resting upon a pair of shoulders that ought to be 
taken for models for a new statue of LINcoLn; 
while heads of bureaus and other distinguished 
poopie were as numerous as the cream of Wash- 

ngton society would permit. 

—It was Miss AvsTIN, and not Miss Newcoms, 
of Milwaukee, who made the brilliant début in 
opera at Berlin, alluded to in the Bazar of No- 
vember The young lady will ere long afford 
. New York audience an opportunity of hearing 

er. 

—Lovis NApo.Leon insists upon it that he is 
an impecunious individu. He lately told Lady 
Cow Ley, at Wilhelmshéhe, that he and the Em- 
_ together had not more than $6500 a year. 

UGENIE, he said, had mortgaged her Spanish 
property to the full rental. e was willing to 
make the customary affidavit, etc., etc. 

—After having done all the en ee 
of Prussia’s great campaign against France, Gen- 
eral MOLTKE has received from King WILLIAM 
the title of Count. 

—As an instance of the elasticity of American 
institutions, it may be mentioned that the Hon. 
JaMES F. WILSON, of Iowa, who has declined 
three cabinet offices, is serving his people at 
home as Supervisor of Roads. 

—Mr. Kipp and Miss Kipp were married on 
horseback, in a Virginia town, a few days ago. 
A white Kidd affair. 

—The Princess CLoTILDE is a plucky little 
body. She married a NAPOLEON, and proposes to 

artake of the family fortunes and misfortunes. 

Bhe refuses to desert the Empress, and disdains 
to imitate the conduct of Marta Louisa. 

—‘I think there be six Farnuams in the 
field.” Indeed, there ave that number of de- 
ceased Mr. FARNHAMS, who have been decently 
interred by their general widow, Mrs. LorTa 
FarnuaM, of Wisconsin. The whole thing has 
been perfectly regular. 

—It is positive happiness for the Bazar to an- 
nounce the marriage of one of its oldest and most 
favorite contributors, ‘‘John Paul,’’ otherwise 
Mr. CHARLES H. Wess, to Miss Lizz1z SHIPMAN, 
of Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, which delightful 
event occurred on the 11th ult., amidst a select 
circle of friends and relatives. The bride was 
attired in a dress of white corded silk, veil, white 
jasmines in her hair, and a breast-knot of the 
same flowers. It was quite in character that Mr. 
Wess, in handing to the Rev. Dr. BuDDINGTON 
an envelope containing the nuptial fee, should 
have inclosed it with this verse: 

“Fee simple you’ve bestowed on me— 
Receive 7 turn a simple fee. 
Had I the power, dear Doctor B., 
I'd make this “2” ten times a “ D.” 

—M. Guais-Bizorn, one of the prominent 
members of the present government, is on the 
shady side of seventy. He is described as bap | 
the thinnest of men, but wonderfully strong an 
active for his age. 

—Messrs. DurovEIFF, Manan, GoDarD, and 
IssanpiER, the “eminent” balloonists, have 
been consulted by the Aerostatic Committee of 
Tours, and, as the result, it has been resolved to 
attempt to send a balloon into Paris. For this 
purpose a balloon on a new principle, to.be made 
of ‘doubled silk, is now being manufactured in 
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the Tours theatre, where a hundred women are 
at work upon it. M. IssaNpDIER has been to 
Lyons to purchase 5000 yards of appropriate silk. 
The gas is to be of a lighter kind than that com- 
monly used. It is hoped that, by rapidly catch- 
ing currents at different levels, means may be 
found to remain in the air long enough to get 
over Paris. 5 

—Admiral DAHLGREN, with the concurrence 
of his wife, made a will directing that a bronze 
statue should be erected to the memory of his 
son, Colonel Utric Danteren. After paying 
for this statue the remainder of the estate was 
bequeathed to his daughter Eva (since deceased), 
his sons being able to take care of themselves. 

—The Prince Imperial’s baptism cost $180,000 
—a fact that has leaked out from certain mem- 
oranda found among the Emperor's papers. 

—Major BEN PERLEY Poorg, one of the nota- 
ble and ew men of New England who adorn 
the profession of writing by the column, has 
been awarded a prize of $1000 by the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society for the best plantation 
of forest trees of his own raising. 

—Miss Lizzie Boynton, a lady of brains and 
beauty, who has attained to considerable repu- 
tation as a lecturer, has ‘‘ changed her local hab- 
itation and her name” by getting married. The 
malefactor who induced her to yield to his 
_——. persuasion is one lawyer HERBERT, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and she proposes to become 
a student in his office. 

—Mr. Frank Goopricu (“ Dick 'Tinto’’) has 
been cavorting from Paris to Tours, through the 
air, in a balloon with Monsieur Goparp. They 
took with them to Tours a small consignment 
of cats, to protect the commissary stores from 
the ravages of the rats that the Prussians had 
dispatched to eat up the provisions of the gar- 
rison. 

—Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy, a favorite contrib- 
utor to the monthly and weekly publications of 
HARPER & BROTHERS, has just arrived from En- 
gland, and is at his former quarters—the St. 

enis. 

—Princess Louisa will, on her marriage with 
the Marquis of Lorne, doubtless receive from 
Parliament the same dowry as that granted to 
the Princess HELENA on her marriage to Prince 
CHRISTIAN, namely, $150,000, and an annuity of 


,000. 

—CALVIN CHAMBERLAIN, @ venerable citizen 
of Maine, has an original view on the labor ques- 
tion. He recently dug seventy bushels of pota- 
toes with his own hands, in eight hours, and 
thinks a man ought not to work more than eight 
hours, or dig more than seventy bushels of po- 
tatoes in a day. 

—It is said that a son of Briagnam Youne is 
about to marry a flourishing female seminary, at 
Salt Lake City, all but the principal and the 
teacher of music, who are excepted not from 
any fault of their own, but because one of them 
is a married woman and the other a Frenchman. 

—The Rev. Mr. Knapp, who has excited the 
wonder of Madrid by administering the ordi- 
nance of baptism by immersion to thirty-three 
Spaniards, writes about it thus: ‘“‘ The effect on 
the people was very marked, and it was interest- 
ing to me, as I stood in the water during half an 
hour, to listen to the remarks in the intervals of 
ra and going candidates. I heard many say, 
‘Now I see the truth.’ ‘That’s religion.’ “Es 
verdad! Es verdad[” 

—CLARA BarTON writes from Carlsruhe to a 
Washington paper that she has been visiting the 
German hospitals; by the desire of the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, the only daughter of the 
King of Prussia. The hospitals are under her 
special direction, and she does her whole duty. 

he regulations, details, articles used, mode of 
management, etc., are copied closely from those 
that obtained‘in our sanitary department during 
the ‘‘ difficulties.” The Grand Duchess, in cal!- 
ing Miss BArton’s attention to many little in- 
ventions of American origin for the comfort of 
the men, said, in her sweet way, ‘‘ We try to do 
as you did, but can not reach you;’’ and after a 


moment added, ‘“‘I have read for hours, without , 


raising my eyes, of the wonderful work that was 
donein the American war. Nothing has charmed 
me so much.” 

—Mr. James Brooks, of the Zxpress, made 
some very interesting statements, a few even- 
ings since, to the New York Historical Society, 
relates to ex-Presidents JoHN Quincy ADAMS 
and Harrison. The following paragraph will 
show how differently treaties with the Indians 
were made by General HARRISON, and in the old- 
en time, compared with the stupendous swin- 
dles of the modern. ‘I was authorized,’’ says 
General H., ‘“‘to draw for any money 1 might 
deem necessary, and to bestow presents and gra- 
tuities among the Indians as I deemed proper. 
I held this commission during the whole period 
of my government, and, in thirteen treaties, ex- 
tinguished the title to upward of fifty millions 
of acres. I was allowed, in addition to my pay 
as governor, $6 per diem and my expenses while 
acting as commissioner, and I could assume that 
character whenever I thought proper. I wis, 
indeed, almost constantly acting underit. . ut 
as it was difficult to separate the duties of «m- 
missioner from those ordinarily performed by 
me as superintendent, considering the conti- 
dence which was placed in me by making me 
the sole judge in the matter, I charged in the 
former character for the time actually employed 
in a specific negotiation. All the compensation 
which I received during the whole time which I 
held the commission did not exceed three thou- 
sand dollars, and I am not satisfied that it 
amounted to two thousand. My charge for one 
important treaty, I well recollect, was $44. 
followed the fashion of those times in this 
course. The systematic plunder of the Treas- 
ury by the public officers was not then under- 
stood.”” Mr. Brooks also presented a brief au- 
tobiographical sketch of Joun Quincy ADAMS, in 
which Mr. A. says: ‘‘In May, 1794, in my twenty- 
seventh year, I wasappointed by President WasH- 
INGTON Minister Resident to the United Nether- 
lands, and from that time to the present—with 
the intervals of one year on my return from 
Prussia in 1801, of one year after I resigned my 
seat in the Senate of the United States in 1508, 
and of two years after the expiration of my term 
as President of the United States, from 1829 to 
1831—I have been constantly in the public serv- 
ice. I consider, indeed, my public life as having 
commenced in February, 1778. From that time 
I was bred to it, and from that time I have never 
been good for any thing else.” Mr. James 
BROOKS, eer, was the first person who 
went to Washington as a regular newspaper 
correspondent, 

















Fig. 11.—Wrovent Guirvry 


Wrought Guipure Edgings and Rosettes, 
Figs. 1-13. 


WE give in this Number a new kind of embroidery called 
Edgings, insertions, and rosettes worked 
in this kind of embroidery are very durable and pretty, and 


wrought guipure. 





Fig. 10.—MannerR o¥ MAKING Wrovucur GuiPuRE 


Epaine, Fic. 9. 


are neither difficult nor tedious to execute. 
They are worked on an underlayer of stiff 
paper, brown linen, or colored glazed 
muslin with a needle and linen thread in 
point de reprise, button-hole stitch, twist- 
ed stitch, aud knotted stitch, and fine gui- 
pure cord. ‘lo work any of the designs 
here given, first transfer the design to a 
strip of thick linen or paper of the requi- 
site length. ‘The lines of the design must 
be lightly traced on the foundation. Baste 
the linen on an underlayer of paper (see 





Fig. 4.—MAanner of MAKING Wrovucut Guirure Enerne, Fie. 3. 





Vig. 7.—Wrovucur GuIiPuRE 
Epvainc.—[See Fig. 8. ] 


the foundation with short running stitches along the 
In doing this 
do not cut the cord, but sew it on in one piece 


contours given for it (see Fig. 2). 


along the entire length of the piece to be 
broidered. 
first that which forms the upper edge, 
then the middle one, then the two which 
cross each other and form alternating 
diamonds, and, finally, the one 
forming the under edge. Where 
several cords intersect, fasten 
them with a few stitches of 
fine thread. For each bar 
stretch twothreads, and 
weave these in the 
usual manner. In 
passing from gne 
bar to the other 
run the thread 
through the gui- 
pure cord. After 
working all the bars 
in point de reprise, 
work successively the in- 
ner, middle, and outer cir- 
cle of each rosette-like figure 

in button-hole stitch; the circles 
must come under the long bars, For 
each cirele stretch a double thread, as 
shown by Fig. 2; 


the last button-hole stitch worked to the 


middle circle, and wind this thread several times with the 


For Fig. 1 stretch five cords: 


in doing which always 
pass the needle through the guipure cord. 

working the last circle connect it with the middle cir- 
cle by means of short bars; for each of these, after working 
x Certain length in button-hole stitch, stretch a thread from 


S 


EpaInc. 





upper (widest) edge 
Fig. 2.—MANNER OF MAKING WrovuGcut GuirurE Eporne, Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 1,—Wrovcur Guipurs Epginc.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 5.—Wroveur Guirure Evoinc.—[See Fig. 6.] Fig. 3. -Wrovucutr Guirure Epginc.—[See Fig. 4.] 


ginning and end of the corre- 
sponding round. Work the 
remaining knots and the but- 
ton-hole stitch scallops as 
shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 3 and’4,—For 


illustration, Fig, 2), and work 
the embroidery on the founda- 
tion thus prepared. The illus- 
trations, which show the man- 
ner of executing the stitch- 
es, give enlarged sections 
of the designs. 


Figs. 1 and 2.— en cords on. the 


For these edgings foundation, to 
baste the gui- _which. the de- 
pure cord on sign must 

previously 


cords fi 
point 
em- 


In 


opposite one of the (see illustration). 


Fourty Part or VreNetiay, Point Lace, AND EMBROIDERED ‘T1vyY. 


Fig. 12.—Wrovucur Guirure Epaine. 


Fig. 6.—Manner or MAKING Wrovucut Guirure Epeine, Fie. 5. 


this edging stretch sev- . 


Figs. 9 and 10, 














working thread; then work in button-hole stitch, and con- 
tinue in this manner, working the bars at regular intervals, 
Next work the points at the under edge. 


Begin these at the 
by stretching a thread from right to left, 


and working button-hole stitch on this, as shown by Fig. 2, 


ue 


AIAN MAA 
a 





Fig. 8.—MANNER OF MAKING WrouGHT GuIPURE 


Epeine, Fic, 7. 


which shows an unfinished point, always 
putting the needle through the guipure 
cord. After working the last stitch of a 
round carry the thread back to the other 
side of the point, work a stitch on the 
connecting thread between the first and 
second stitches of the round, and at the 
same time over the insertion (see illustra- 
tion). In order to form the point, always 
pass over the first and last stitch of the 
preceding row. ‘The knots at the outer 
edge of the points are worked at the be- 





Fig. 9.—Wrovucur GuiruRE 
Epe1nc.—[See Fig. 10.] 


be transferred; sew on the four parallel 
rst, then the others. Work the bars in 
de reprise like those of Fig. 1, and the star- 


like figure in button-hole and knotted stitch. 
Work each star in halves, beginning each 


half at the middle of the figure, by work- 
ing a row of button-hole stitch on the 
guipure cord, or on the point de re- 
prise bar. Fig. 4 plainly shows 

the manner of deing this on the 
incompleted parts of the figure. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—The 
cord net of this edging is 
stretched like that’ of 

Fig. 3. .The star- 
shaped and_ ro- 

sette-shaped fig- 

ures are worked 

in button - hole 
& stitch, working 

each leaf of the 
star-like figures over 
an insertion, like the 
points on the under edge 
of Fig. 1, and, lastly, work 
the ring in the middle.’ For 
the rosette-like figure work, first, 
the two inner circles, and then the 
scallops, having previously stretched the 


threads for the same. 

‘ Figs. 7 and 8.—For this edging stretch two 
threads (see Fig. 8). The diagonal point de reprise 
bars are not completed until the scallops are worked, but the 
threads for them are stretched before the scallops are worked 


—For this edging stretch two threads, as 
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for Fig. 7; then 
work the bars in 

oint de reprise, and 
rns these cross 
bars as shown by the il- 
lustration. Finally, work 
the figures of the design in 
button-hole and knotted stitch 
(see Fig. 10). Tapestry DESIGN FOR 

Figs. 11-13.—The edgings, Figs. jeaae : Corner oF Mat, ETC. 
11 and 12, and the rosette, Fig.,13, som 
are worked in the manner described P 
for the foregoing edgings. 


Bee, eoeeeee i 4 oo PET ree i le onbened shaded gray 
eget ee ty sat ; : . eeseesan: ' with beads. Of 
course they may 
saceue: also be worked in 
} worsted, and the colors 
varied to suit the taste. 


DeSeaae we) eaReeanas: ont: : Description of 
t tt ' ‘ Symbols: @ ist 

(darkest), 2 2d, © 3d, 
O 4th (lightest), Brown. 













Tapestry Border. 
Tris border is worked on can- 

vas with beads in the colors given 
in the explanation of the symbols, 
and is suitable for ornamenting mats, 
calendar frames, sewing-weights, ete. Worsted may, of course, be used 
instead of beads, 


Pen-Wiper simulating a Poppy, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis pen-wiper simulates a poppy. The pattern was given in the last Supple- 
ment. ‘The pen-wiper is made of scarlet cloth; the stamens, which are made of 
black worsted, serve to wipe the pen. Cut of card-board six pieces from Fig. 9:3, 
Supplement, Harper’s Bazar, Vol. 11I., No. 47, letting them reach only to the 
straight line given on Fig. 93; from the same pattern cut twelve pieces of red 
cloth of the full size. On each side of each of the card-board parts paste one of 
these pieces, cut the outer edge of the latter in points as designated on Fig. 93, 
and embroider the points in point Russe with red silk as shown by illustration, 
Fig. 1, and the under part of each leaf with long stitches of the same. Join three 
and three of the leaves at the bottom and side edges in such a manner that three 
shall come inside and three outside, and that they shall eome alternately. For 
the stamens make a thick tassel of black zephyr worsted, the threads being an 
inch and a quarter to an 
inch and three - quarters 
long, and fasten it in the 
bottom of the flower. In 
the middle of this place the 
poppy head. For this take 
a smail round wooden 
mould, cover it with 
green split zephyr in 
single crochet, on 
the top of it 
place a star- 
shaped fig- 








Embroidered Tidy. 
See illustration on page 756. 

Tus tidy, of which the illustration gives a full-sized quarter section, is worked 
in Venetian, point lace, and white embroidery. . Transfer the design to a piece 
of very fine’shirting or thick jaconet, and baste this on a piece of lace of corre- 
sponding size. ‘Then work the requisite number of point lace rosettes as shown 
by the illustration, baste them on the jaconet at the proper points, and work 
the embroidery on the double material of the foundation in the usual manner. 
In doing this fasten the roséttes as shown by the illustration. . Then cut away 
the thick material where it lies on: the lace, and both along the button-hole 
stitch edges and under the rosettes. In cutting away the material observe and 
follow closely the illustration. . This kind of embroidery is also suitable for the 


cover of a round sofa pillow, in which case.the latter must be covered with 
colored silk on the upper side. : 


Tapestry Lambrequin. 

Tus lambrequin is suitable 

for ornamenting brackets, win- 

dow seats, small round ta- 

bles, ete. In the original 

the foundation is work- 

din cross stitch with 

e ms petra : colored Lamp Curmney Cover SIMULATING BELL-FLowER. 
i zephyr worsted. For », last Supplement, 
The figures of XXIII Figs. 90.92. 

the design 

are work- 
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ed in ed with i 
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i 
‘Fig. re an SIMULATING Fig. 2.—Pen-WIPER SIMULATING f 
OPPY.—OUTSIDE. Poppy.—InsIDE. ; 
For pattern see last Supple- Fo : iq 
-- . r pattern see last Supple- 
ment, Eo. _ ment, No. XXIV., ; 
ig. 93. Fig. 98. 
‘ 
q q — 
7 fl a a 
EMBROIDERED KNITTING-WORK } 
BaskET. : 
) 4 1. 
i For pattern and design y p34 
: see last Supplement, { : Na , 
No, XXV., Fig. 94. ; n A ; 


Fig. 1.—Netrep Guirurr Desten. ror Corners oF Trptes, TorLetre Cusuions, 
SACHETS, ETC, 


Fig. 2.—Porxt Lace Design ror Corners oF ‘liptes, ‘lometTre CusHions, 
SACHETS, ETC. 
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lan, 
them on the “alba giving each leaf the raised 
appearance by an underlayer of cotton. 


Lamp Chimney Cover Simulating Bell-Flower. 
See illustrations on page 757. 


Tas lamp seieeer Somat, which simulates a bell- 
flower, is made of lilac silk; the star-like calyx is of 
green cloth. ‘The pattern was given in the last Supple- 

card-board from 90 and h 


) 4 

thread to a long thread which was previously stretched 
= pant ones green cloth f 

a cu ty 
underlayer of pene and is fasten: 
stitches, of the a ee 

cork covered with green cloth, through which a piece 
of wire five inches and a half oe fon To 


ly wound with green worsted and green silk and passed 
through the upper aperture of the chimney cover, and 
bent in the shape shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Knitting-Case. 
See illustration on page 757. 

Ts case is made of card-board; it is covered on 
the inside with white alpaca, and on the outside with 
brown satin, which is embroidered in point de reprise 
and point Russe with sewing silk of various colors. 
The pattern was given in the last Supplement. To 
make the case cut six pieces of card-board from Fig. 
¥4, Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 47; 
tut of satin and —— each the same number of pieces, 
allowing sufficient extra material for turning down at 
the edges, and cutting the satin pieces on the bias. 
Now embroider the satin parts in the design given on 
Fig. 94, working the middle flower in point de reprise; 
for each leaflet stretch a thread along the contour and 
middle, and darn these in point de reprise in the usual 
manner. After preparing each part overseam them to- 
gether on the right side, leaving one seam open ; cover 
all the seams with a fine silk co For the handle take 
two pieces of brown silk cord each twenty-two inches 
long, sew them to the case, and cover the middle and 
under ends with bows of brown satin ribbon three- 
quarters of an inch wide. Two wooden acorns joined 
of a om of elastic band form the sheath. The mid- 
die of the elastic band is fastened to the inside of the 
case, 


Designs for Sachets, Covers, Toilette Cushions, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 757, 

Fig. 1.—This design is worked in the usual stitches 
in netted guipure. ig. 2 is worked in not lace, the 
manner of executing which was shown in the Supple- 
ment to Harper’s Bazar, No. 11, Vol. IIL. 








MISS DRAKE’S ENTERPRISE. 


OROTHEA DRAKE was by tradea milliner 
and dress-maker; and, ‘‘ according to her 
own showing,” a better was not to be found ei- 
ther in the goodly city of Hubbubble or its sur- 
roundings. 

It is one great thing in life to be satisfied with 
one’s self; and Dorothea’s air, to a physiogno- 
mist, plainly indicated that she had already ar- 
rived at thatacme. Further, she had imbued oth- 
ers with her own ideas, not by self-adulation, for 
the little milliner was modest as regards words, 
but she had a way of setting a flower, adjusting 
a bow, and plaiting a ribbon, finishing off with a 
little toss of the head which said, more effective- 
ly than words, ‘‘Show me the woman that can 
do better than that.” 

Yes, she was satisfied with herself and her 
business; for the latter was steadily increasing, 
and she was able to live comfortably, pay her 
help better than others in the trade, and still add 
to her bank account something every month. 

** According to newspaper accounts you are to 
have a rival soon in the new six-story building 
opposite,” said Jessy Wilton—a roguish girl, who 
liked to get up what she called an excitement in 
the work-room. 

‘A what?” fairly ‘screeched Miss Drake, 
thrown quite off her guard by this piece of as- 
tounding news. 

‘*A rival. The papers are full of his adver- 
tisements. It’s the rich Jones, that made so 
much by gold speculation in war time; but that 
doesn’t satisfy him ; he’s going into the women’s- 
dothing business on a grand scale.” 

**Thank Providence none of my customers 
will patronize him from principle; and, besides, 
they never buy ready-made garments.” - Miss 
Drake concluded this speech with a becoming 
toss of the head. Then she picked up a copy of 
the morning Speculator, and glanced over the 

age of advertisements. For a moment only her 

eart sank within her as she read, ‘* Made to 
order, every article pertaining to a lady’s ward- 
= % at reduced prices. Grand opening, 
the 15th.” 





“Well, we shall see about this,” said she, 
dropping the paper and going into the store to 
wait on a customer. 

No sooner had Miss Drake disay than 
Jessy said: ‘I didn’t tell her out of spite. But, 

ou know, she is always saying that she would 
Fike to see a rival of the opposite sex that talent 
and evergy could not rout; and I thought it.a 


good time to let her know that she will have to | Drake 


practice what she preaches.” 

“The wonder to me ‘is that she hasn’t seen 
their advertisements before,” said a Wade. 

pe we shall see a grand display on 
Monday,” said a third. ‘‘1 know of some girls 
that are going into Jones’s work-room, and they 
say his dresses and bonnets are elegant.” 

‘*I’d be ashamed to work for Jones, or any 
other man, in the millinery and dress-making 
business,” said Lucy Wade, as the girls were 
preparing to leave, for it was Saturday night, 
and the'six-o’clock bell had just struck, 

‘*So would I; but there are a plensy of others 
that would not, it seems, for he has over a hun- 
dred in his work-room already,” said Jessy 
Wilton. 

On the following Monday Miss Drake’s estab- 
lishment was, as usual, open to the public, but 
the little lady herself seemed ill at ease. The 
girls were left to, themselves in the work-room ; 
for the shutters were drawn up from the highly 
decorated front of the monster building opposite, 
and Dorothea seated herself where she could ob- 
tain a view of the interior of the store. In the 
centre of the deep show-window revolved a figure 
dressed, from bonnet to. boots, in the latest Pa- 
risian style—at least so said the placard. 

Spectators soon began gathering in crowds 
around the window, and before noon the store 
was thronged with customers, many of whom 
had formerly patronized Miss Drake. 

Young ladies and misses were there, chaffering, 
over the various under-garments which are nec- 
essary to a lady’s toilette, with snobbish clerks. 
Dorothea Drake saw it all, and was astonished 
and indignant. To tell the truth, her store might 
have been closed all day so far as business was 
concerned, for they had actually done nothing. 

**T’'ll be mistress of the situation yet,” said 
the little milliner, as she ordered the blinds put 
up. Her plan was formed, and she appealed to 
Mrs. Wolf, a widowed friend, who had a mint of 
money lying useless in the bank, to furnish her 
with capital. 

The widow listened to Dorothea’s project, but 
raised her hands in horror at the absurdity, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Dorothea Drake, I think you must 
have lost your senses. You, a woman, to har- 
bor the thought of erecting a six-story store, and 
going against a big company like the Joneses! 
I should do wrong to give you a dollar to squan- 
derinsuchaway. Yousee, times have changed, 
and the small milliners must give in to the big 
ones.” 

‘That is to say, the seven kine in the shape 
of Jones & Co., and other large firms, who are 
dipping into business heretofore conducted by 
women, are to devour us, and we must submit 
to the swallowing without resistance,” said Dor- 
othea, 

**Since the world began might has conquered 
right, and, however women may rant and rave, 
I don’t look for a speedy change. The best, in 
fact the only thing for you to do, in my opinion, 
is to leave what money you have in the bank, sell 
off your goods, give up your store, and take a 
position under Jones & Co., or some other man- 
milliner, ona salary. You might command good 
wages, I should judge, from your experience.” 

After delivering her opinion Mrs. Wolf smooth- 
ed the folds of her crape robe, and settled back 
in her easy-chair. 

Dorothea’s face reddened and paled by turns. 
She looked searchingly into the calm face of the 
widow, and asked, ‘‘Is that your advice to me, 
Mrs. Wolf?” 

“Tt is; and you will do well to follow it, 
child.” 

‘* Don’t call me child! I arrived at years of 
discretion long ago. As to your advice, I would 
not follow it to save me from the poor-house; 
for, however I may fall short of the end to which 
I hope to attain, I know I shall, with God’s help, 
do good to some poor struggling woman.” 

Disappointed, but not disheartened, Dorothea 
made a second call on a wealthy lady, and with 
the same result. ‘‘One more rebuff, and I'll try 
the opposite sex,”’ said she to herself, as she made 
her third call. Mrs. Amy was home, and Dor- 
othea was shown into the plain parlor. As the 
tall, gaunt figure arose to receive her, and Dor- 
othea looked up into the hard gray eyes, she 
felt the utter uselessness of the appeal; yet it was 
made, and those cold eyes rested as calmly on 
Dorothea’s face as though she was speaking the 
truth, whey she said, ‘‘I am sorry Ihave no mon- 
ey at present at my disposal. If your scheme is 
really a good one, there are plenty who will fur- 
nish the capital.” 

For a minute Dorothea looked her steadily in 
the face, then said: *‘ What if this night God 
should require your soul of you? Would not 
those who come after you find money lying use- 
less in your well-secured safe? Glittering gold. 
Yet it will shed no light on the dark path from 
this to the future world. Remember this, Jane 
Amy; remember my words.” 

The rich woman stood staring in surprise at 
Dorothea, who passed out of the door ere she 
could collect herself to reply. 

**T onght to have turned her out of the house; 
and I will, too, if she ever presumes to call again,” 
said the indignant lady; but she failed to keep 
her word. 

One short week and she lay in her coffin. It 
was the mistress of the mansion who had been 
turned out, not by an earthly potentate, but by 
the will of One from whose divine commands 
there is no escape; and Dorothea Drake again 
crossed the threshold, to attend the funeral. 





With the small group gathered there sat Hai 
Hart, himself the only mourner, a nephew of the 
deceased: Though he had not counted on it, it 
came to him—the half a million his aunt had 
so zealously hoarded. The jolly captain of the 
* dae was henceforth to bear the burden of a 


rtune. i 

In childish days Harry Hart and Dorothea 
had been schoolmates; but they had not 
met for years until now, and the coffin of Jane 
Amy was between them. ‘Though their eyes 
often met during the solemn ceremony, no sign 
of recognition passed between them ; and when 
‘¢ dust had been consigned to dust,” and Dorothea 
walked slowly back pr ay her shop, Harry returned 


to the dismal thinking over the past. 
He had in anger from his aunt years ago, 


without her knowledge shipping as second mate 
on board a vessel bound for the East. Time 
had brought changes to both. His aunt’s prop- 
ary had increased rapidly in value, but Harry 

grown neither frugal nor rich, though he re- 
turned to his native city the captain of as fine a 
craft as floated in the harbor. His great desire 
was to see his aunt Jane, make reparation for the 
hasty words that parted them, and then ‘‘ put to 
sea with a clear conscience,” he said; but, alas! 
when he arrived at the well-remembered mansion 
the crape scarf at the bell-knob told him he was 
too late to crave her forgiveness. The fortune 
she had left him he felt he did not deserve. It 
seemed to have brought a leaden weight to his 
heart, crushing out all happy thoughts and aspi- 
rations. 

**T would rather founder at sea than live in 
this dungeon,” said he to the old housekeeper. 
“* Tf you don’t like to stay alone, lock up the old 
shell; as for me, I’m off to the Plover.” 

Sauntering in a careless manner along one of 
the principal streets, his eye fell upon some black- 
bordered handkerchiefs in a shop window, and 
going in to purchase some, he was again brought 
face to face with Dorothea Drake. Shaking her 
warmly by the hand, he dropped, without invita- 
tion, into the seat she had just vacated, saying, 
**T made a lucky blunder for once, Dora. I call 
you by the school-girl name, you see, for it re- 
calls old times.” 

‘And report says you are now one of the 
richest men of Hubbubble, Harry,” remarked 
Dorothea, as she put up his parcel of handker- 
chiefs. 

‘*Confound the money; I don’t wantit. You 
see, the old lady and I quarreled, and I put off 
to sea without so much as saying, by your leave. 
And I was coming home with the sole purpose 
of making it all right, when she must up and 
die, and leave me with a load forever on my con- 
science.” 

“If there was any thing to forgive, you were 
long ago forgiven,” said Dorothea, in a subdued 
tone. 

‘*Did you see her often?” asked Harry, ea- 


ry. 

“No; though when we did meet she was al- 
ways talking of you, expecting you back, and 
grieving at your absence.” 

Then Captain Hart fell to questioning Doro- 
thea, and by degrees her own troubles and perplex- 
ities were made apparent. ‘The transactions of 
Jones & Co., her ruined business, her aspirations, 
applications, and rebuffs, together with the hopes 
she entertained of benefiting her sex by her ex- 
ample, were descanted on in such a manner that 
the gentleman was made to see the state of things 
in its proper light; and the conclusion of the 
matter was that Dorothea was to have capital to 
put up a seven-story building if she liked. ‘The 
captain was to furnish her with India and China 
goods at a price that would enable her to under- 
sell Jones & Co.; and for all this he was to 
“take a mortgage on the body, so that if she 
failed to pay him in greenbacks he should not 
be a loser,” he said. 

‘Oh, this is indeed a fortune too great for an 
insignificant creature like me,” she said. 

‘* Nonsense! you're a trump, Dorothea, and 
you deserve success, whether you obtain it or 
not; my heart is already made lighter with the 
thought that my aunt’s money will do somebody 

ood.” 

7 The next day the firm of Drake and Hart was 
formed, and every thing settled in a satisfactory 
manner. And immediately thereafter there was 
an auction sale of the goods and chattels of Dor- 
othea Drake. Jones & Co. across the way made 
merry at the finishing up of the little milliner, as 
they called her; but when the little frame-build- 
ing she had formerly occupied and its neighbor 
disappeared, and blocks of granite began to ac- 
cumulate on the sidewalk, they wondered; and 
reports began to circulate, and sly hints were 
thrown out by the papers, that a dry-goods estab- 
lishment was being built that would rival any 
thing in the city. All wondered, but none knew 
whose hand furnished the capital for the elegant 
building which soon towered above all others, 
and bore the sign of Drake & Co. 

Nor was Miss Drake idle. While the building 
was being reared, in an immense work-room 
hundreds of girls were employed in making up a 
large assortment of :adies’ wear from material 
and patterns received weekly from Paris. ‘Tiny 
bonnets of Parisian fame, and dainty little round 
hats of London notoriety, together with the India 
shawls, muslins, and Chinese goods that had al- 
ready been received from Captain Hart, gave 
her an opportunity to make such a display of 
choice goods on her day of opening as had never 
before been seen in that city. 

It was a day of triumph for the little milliner. 
The store was literally packed with customers. 
The French clerks who officiated at the counters 
where Parisian goods were displayed were 
obliged to call in the aid of gauche Americans ; 
and thus it was in the Chinese department, 
where, in gown and queue, two celestials presided. 
Miss Drake, herself, rushed to the rescue of the 
dark-hued sepoys who were stationed where 





the India goods were displayed, for the ladies 
seemed about to crush one another in their anx- 
iety to obtain the most desirable of these choice 
and expensive articles, 

On this day the store of Jones & Co. was 
scarcely entered by a customer worth waiting 
on; and to increase their chagrin, Sally Sparks, 
the superintendent of the work-room, and Bell 
Robbins, the best cutter and fitter, gave warning 
that night. 

" By Going to be married ?” asked an impertinent 
erk. ; 

‘*We are engaged at Miss Drake's,” was the 
cool reply. 

‘* Dusty times ahead,” said one of the firm to 
the others, when the store was at last closed ; and 
the Joreses retired to their lodgings with gloomy 
forebodings. 

It was with wondering eyes that Miss Drake 
beheld the proceeds of her first day’s sales in her 
new store; indeed, her success kept sleep from 
her eyes nearly the whole night. She was up 
betimes on the following morning, and as she 
glanced over the morning paper she laughed out- 
right, as a flaming card of Jones & Co. met her 
eye. 

“Fortunately for ourselves and the public, we are 
not driven to the necessity of arraying street loafers in 
foreign costumes to inveigle customers into purchas- 

bad representations of India and Chinese 

* Genuine articles of foreign and home manufacture 
will be found, as usual, poy variety on our count- 
ers, and only Americans be employed in our estab- 
lishment. dongs & Co.” 


‘The ladies of Hubbubble know a good India 


‘shawl when they see it, and real point lace too, 


I reckon,” said Miss Drake, as she selected some 
of the finest patterns for the window, and gave 
the finishing touch to a magnificent morning 
robe which one of the girls was preparing for 
display. 

‘There seemed to be magic in herfingers. What- 
ever she touched she improved, and her assistants 
soon learned that bonnets fashioned by the tasty 
proprietress were in greater demand by the 
Hubbubbians than the costliest of Paris impor- 
tations. 

It was she who fashioned those neat prints 
into delicate morning robes which comfort re- 
quires; and so great grew the demand for these 
inexpensive articles, that new assistants were 
daily added to the already large corps employed 
in the dress department. 

A busy year was this first year to Dorothea, 
yet it was the happiest she had ever experienced ; 
and with a heart thankful for her success, she 
resolved that not one human being should go out 
of her establishment with a heavy heart that night. 
One by one, from the book-keeper down to the 
little floor-sweeper, they were summoned to her 
presence, and each made the recipient of some 
valuable token of her esteem, and an increase 
of salary for the coming year. 

Fatigued with the unusual exertions of the 
day, she went early to her lodgings, and was an 
hour after surprised from her dreamy, listless at- 
titude on the sofa by a knock at the door, and, 
immediately after, the announcement of ‘‘Mr. 
Jones,” by her landlady. 

Yes, it was her rival from across the way. A 
little smile—Dorothea couldn’t help it—swept 
across her usually calm face as she requested to 
know his business. 

He stood before her in the blackest of black 
broadcloth and the shiniest of patent leather, 
fresh from the hands of the barber, and with a 
smile meant to be captivating he replied, ‘‘I 
‘called to express my high appreciation of your 
talent, madam, as a business woman.” 

Miss Drake bowed, and he proceeded : 

‘*You must find the cares of such an estab- 
lishment as yours a tax on your nervous system.” 

‘**T doubt if I have a nervous system, Sir; I 
feel no indications of it as yet.” 

** Ah, indeed! I sometimes find myself shat- 
tered completely by the perplexities of the busi- 
ness.” 

“That is probably owing to your being out of 
your sphere. We women were calculated for it, 
so we do not find ourselves upset by the difficul- 
ties which you men complain of; indeed, were 
my assistants to leave me in a body, as I am told 
yours do occasionally, I could trim a bonnet, 
plait a frill, or measure and cut a garment with- 
out the aid of seamstress or milliner. I doubt if 
you could do as much.” 

““T confess I could not, and I feel forcibly the 
need of a helpmeet; in fact I am miserable 
without a companion. My dear Miss Drake, 
man was not made to be alone.” 

‘“Nor woman to be trodden upon, and her 
means of subsistence wrested from her by grasp- 
ing individuals, who are not ashamed to appro- 
priate to themselves those avenues of labor which 
God designed for us.” 

‘*Right, my dear madam. I would make of 
woman a companion, a helpmeet. She com- 
mands my respect, my love, my devotion; ina 
word, my dear Miss Drake, I would make you 
my wife; yes, I am conquered at last, I, the im- 
perturbable.” , 

Miss Drake stood like a statue; and feeling 
satisfied of success in his suit, he continued : 

‘* As proprietors of the most extensive estab- 
lishments in the city, with our congenial tastes, 
we may live such a life of peace and prosperity 
as princes would envy.” 

Miss Drake, who had now recovered her breath 
and her composure, asked, ‘‘So you propose 
with marriage to unite the business ?” 

‘¢ Certainly ; I think that would be the better 
way; all could go on in the name of Jones & Co. 

‘My establishment is going to be made a wo- 
men’s co-operative union, and every woman em- 
ployed, besides her salary, will receive a profit 
from the sales, Though I shall remain the chief 
superintendent, my book-keeper and the heads 
of the various departments will be paid an equal 
share of the profits with myself, and others will 
share according to their ability. As for male 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





clerks, I shall employ only a sufficient number to 
wait upon such ladies as insist on being served 
by men. As for your offer of marriage, I de- 
spise you too deeply to reply.” 

And Jones departed a wiser man. Ruin was 
staring him in the face. Miss Drake not only 
made a better show, but she drew a better class 
of custom, and she contrived to undersell him at 
every point. There wasn’t a woman worth hayv- 
ing in his work-room that wouldn't leave and go 
over to Miss Drake at the first opportunity, and 
none came back. ; 

As this dealer in women’s apparel walked home 
that night he wished himself well out of the busi- 
ness. Six months after the staunch clipper, the 
Plover, again made the port of Hubbubble, and 
Captain Hart, as jolly as ever, hastened to pay 
his respects to Miss Drake. He found her busy 
as usual, and so glad to see her old friend that a 
pretty little flush stole over her face, and a stray 
tear rested on her eyelashes. 

‘The captain actually kissed it away before all 
the girls, which made the little milliner blush in 
earnest. ‘*‘The fact is,” said the matter-of-fact 
Harry, ‘‘I have considered you my property 
ever since I induced you to enter into partner- 
ship with me in the dry-goods line. And now 
that you have got your co-operative union in reg- 
ular working order, with such leaders as Lucy 
Wade and Jessy Wilton, I think I'll take you on 
the next voyage to select your own goods. I’ve 
sailed a clipper without a mate long enough.” 

‘*Qh, Harry!” was all the reply he got then; 
but he proved a good hand at pressing a suit. 
And when he sailed again he took the little mil- 
liner with him—no longer Miss Drake, but his 
own dear wife. 

Jessy and Lucy, tried and faithful, were left in 
care of the establishment, and many a tearful 
eye followed the kind-hearted proprietress as she 
bade them adieu. Across the way the red flag 
of the auctioneer hung conspicuous on the morn- 
ing of her departure. Jones & Co. had proved 
a failure in every sense of the word. And now 
they were being sold out. ‘‘ I’m sorry for him, 
and every other man who is so foolish as to at- 
tempt women’s business,” said the little lady. 





BURNS’S FIRST LOVE. 


URNS was born in the year 1759, and be- 
gan his sentimental career at the age of 
fifteen, when he was ‘‘the most awkward, un- 
gainly boy in the parish,” reading Pope and 
Shakspeare and Locke, and ‘Tull and Dickson 
on Agriculture, and working hard in the fields. 
At this time came number one of his recorded 
loves—a not ungraceful picture. And here it 
may be said that his letters and prose style are 
very remarkable in their free and graphic style, 
especially in the days of the stilted solemnities 
of Doctor Moore and other leading worthies, who 
were supposed to be models of correct taste. 
**You know our country custom of coupling a 
man and woman together as partners in the la- 
bors of harvest. In my fifteenth autumn my 
partner was a bewitching creature a year youn- 
ger than myself. My scarcity of English denies 
me the power of doing her justice in that lan- 
guage; but you know the Scottish idiom—she 
was a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass. In short, she, 
altogether unwittingly to herself, initiated me 
in that delicious passion, which, in spite of acid 
disappointment, gin-house prudence, and book- 
worm philosophy, I hold to be the first of hu- 
man joys, our dearest blessing here below. How 
she caught the contagion [ can not tell. You 
medical people talk much of infection from 
breathing the same air, the touch, etc.; but I 
never expressly said I loved her. Indeed, I did 
not know myself why I liked so much to loiter 
behind with her when returning in the evening 
from our labors, why the tones of her voice made 
my heart-strings thrill like an A€olian harp, and 
particularly why my pulse beat such a furious 
tattoo when I looked and fingered over her little 
hand to pick out the cruel nettle-stings and this- 
tle. Among her other love-inspiring qualities, 
she sung sweetly ; and it was her favorite reel to 
which I attempted giving an embodied vehicle 
in rhyme. I was not so presumptuous as to im- 
agine that I could make verses like printed ones 
composed by men who had Greek and Latin; 
but my girl sung a song which was said to have 
been composed by a small country laird’s son on 
one of his father’s maids with whom he was in 
love, and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme 
as well as he.” ‘The name of this ‘ sonsie” lass 
was ‘* Handsome Nell.” 





THE SNAKE-CHARMERS. 


MONG the sights bordering on the marvel- 
ous which attract the traveler’s attention in 
Egypt, beyond even the mysterious proceedings 
of the Cairene magician who professes to sum- 
mon the dead to life, may be mentioned the in- 
teresting performances of the snake-charmers. 
These men belong to the order of Riface Der- 
vises. ‘They profess to discover the presence of 
any venomous snakes which may be concealed 
in the house—a very common occurrence in the 
warm climate of Egypt—and, if there be such 
snakes, to allure them from their hiding-places. 
The first measure usually resorted to by the 
wary spectator is to cause the performers to be 
thoroughly searched in the court-yard previously 
to their being introduced into the interior of the 
house, lest they may have snakes hidden either 
in the folds of their “‘caftans,” or long flowing 
robes, or in those of their “‘libas,” or baggy 
trowsers. Sometimes they are forced. to de- 
posit their voluminous garments in some cor- 
ner of the court-yard, and as an additional pre- 
caution they are made to tuck up the loose sleeves 
of their ‘‘ kamis,” or shirts, after these have been 
as closely examined as the rest of their clothes, 





When all possible precautions have been taken, 
the snake-charmers are allowed to enter the house. 
Immediately on admission they assume an air of 
mystery, strike the walls and floor with a short 
palm stick, whistle, make a chuckling noise with 
the tongue, and spit on the ground, exclaiming, 
‘**T adjure ye, if ye be above or below, that ye 
come forth;” ‘‘I adjure ye by the most great 
name, if ye be obedient, come forth, and if ye 
be disobedient, die! die!’” “However close may 
have been the previous séarch in every corner of 
the apartment, and in eey piece of furniture 
and hanging drapery, in about ten minutes, gen- 
erally speaking, after these exclamations, a snake 
is dislodged from one of the projecting cupboards 
with which most rooms are lined, or drops from 
the wood-work of the ceiling. The result of any 
incredulous expression on the part of the specta- 
tor, who may imagine the snake to be harmless, 
is to make the snake-charmer excessively indig- 
nant. He generally seizes one of the snakes by 
the neck, and after displaying his fangs, tears 
him to pieces with his teeth, spitting out the bits 
on the ground with an excited, defiant air. 

The only solution of this mystery is that as 
these dervises make it a practice to tame snakes, 
live habitually with them, and.are not very clean- 
ly in their habits, their bodies‘and clothes become 
deeply impregnated with the pungent oil which 
collects on the surface of the snake’s skin, and 


P thus the latter reptile, being gifted with strong 


olfactory nerves, is immediately made aware of 
an odor which appears to indicate the presence 
of members of his family, and comes forth from 
his hiding-place to greet them. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ey is gratifying to learn that some hopes are 
entertained that the splendid Strasburg Li- 
brary is not wholly destroyed, as was at first re- 
ported. It is thought that many books may be 
hidden beneath the immense mass of fallen ma- 
sonry from the New Church, where the princi- 
pal collections had been placed. It is also now 
asserted by some persons that at the commence- 
ment of the siege the librarian obtained permis- 
sion to place the volumes in vaults. Therefore 
there is a probability that at least valuable por- 
tions of the library have been saved from destruc- 
tion, 

We are also informed, reliably we hope, that 
even before the 1st of September the most pre- 
‘ cious pictures of the Salon Carré, of the Galeries 
des Sept Métres et du Bord de l’Eau, and of the 
ex Salle des Etats in the Louvre, were packed up 
and removed from Paris to a safe place. All the 
curiosities contained in the cases of the Galerie 
d@ Apollon and other rooms of the Louvre were 
also packed up and removed. The whole con: 
tents of the Hotel de Cluny were stored in the 
vaults of the Pantheon. The principal MSS., 
books, bronzes, and medals of the Bibliothéque, 
Rue de Richelieu, were also stowed away, as well 
as those of the Arsenal and Mazarin libraries, 
either in the cellars of those buildings or in oth- 
er safe places. 





On the battle-field of Sedan was found a dead 
Prussian, who had been shot in the left side. 
Physicians said that he probably remained con- 
scious ten minutes after being wounded. Hehad 
pushed his knapsack under his head, and leaned 
upon his right arm. When found the look of his 
still open eyes was fixed upon the pee h 
of a girl in his stiff left hand; he had drawn the 
picture out of the letter-case which lay near him, 
and had awaited death, his gaze riveted on the 
beloved features. Sadly those who found him 
thus released the photogrem from his hand, as- 

‘certained from letters by his side his name and 
address, and resolved to do their utmost to send 
the picture and an account of the manner of his 
death to her whom he thought of so lovingly in 
his last moments. 





‘Mother Goose in Her New Dress,’’ is the 
title of a charming volume, which we ae 
will be a favorite among Christmas gifts. It 
consists of a series of fine chromo-illustrations 
of some of those popular nursery songs ; and 
the fact that the drawings were not originally 
designed for the public eye, but as a birthday 
gift from a loving daughter to her father, adds 
not a little to the interest with which we exam- 
ine them. The name of the author does not ap- 
pear on the title-page; but we understand that 
the original sketches were made by Miss Nettie 
Chase, and peren to her father, Chief Justice 
Chase, on his birthday. The humor, grace, and 
beauty of the drawings caused them to be great- 
ly admired by personal friends, and the artist 
was at length persuaded to allow them to be 
published. The execution of the chromos is 
excellent, and we think many little folks will 
much enjoy their old friend ‘‘ Mother Goose,” 
in her ‘“‘ New Dress.’”’? The publishers are Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia. 





The Villa Neufchatel, near Torquay, which 
was reported only the other day to have been 
taken by the Empress of the French, is still to 
be ‘‘let”? or ‘‘sold;’’ and it appears as if Tor- 
quay was not to have the additional attraction 
of the presence of the ex-Empress. 


The women of Paris are enlisting in a body 
called ‘‘ Amazons of the Seine.” Their costume 
will consist of a pair of black trowsers, with an 
orange-colored stripe, a blouse of woolen staff, 
with a cape, and a black képi with an orange 
band, together with a cartridge-box fastened to 
a shoulder belt. Only women of unexception- 
able character will be oo, to join this 
corps. The officers will all be ladies, mostly 
wives and daughters of officers in the army, or 
at any rate possessing some knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs. The duties of the Amazons are 
somewhat comprehensively defined. In addi- 
tion to tending the wounded they are expected 
to defend the ramparts and barricades jointly 
with the stationary National Guard. 





During the recent earthquake a New Hamp- 
shire judge, having been annoyed by the per- 





‘turbations manifest in the court-room, ordered 
the sheriff to arrest the person who was making 
such a disturbance; but before that dignita 

had time to execute his authority it became po 
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dent that it was a case beyond his jurisdiction, 
and the entire building was vacated. A school- 
boy in Massachusetts, however, did not get off 
so easily. The room trembled just as he was 
sitting down in his seat. The teacher prided 
herself on understanding the tricks of mischiev- 
ous urchins, and connected cause and effect at 
once. The wicked youngster was sentenced to 
stand erect for three-quarters of an hour for 
making the earth quake! 





M. Fiorelli has now in his museum at Pompeii 
twenty-one loaves of bread, which were taken 
out of the oven after a sojourn of only about 
1800 years! They have been cooking ever since 
November 2, a.D. 79, and, of course, are rather 
hard and black, but perfectly preserved. Near 
the oven from which this bread: was taken was 
found a bronze dish, on which was a young pig, 
dressed, ready to be baked. The pig, however, 
never got into the oven. 


The church built by the United States govern- 
ment near n, Ohio, for the benefit of the 
wounded soldiers of the National Military Asy- 
lum, was recently dedicated. It is a Gothic 
structure, and a model of architectural beauty. 
Donations to this church have been made by 
citizens from all parts of the country. 





Many of the missionary associations and re- 
ligious denominations of the country have re- 
sponded to an invitation of the President to des- 
— persons whom they were willing to in- 

orse as suitable for Indian agents. The object 
contemplated by this policy is to secure the co- 
operation of the Christian public by the appoint- 
ment of agents who will be in sympathy with 
any missionary enterprises which may be inau- 
gurated among the Indians. The number of 
agencies tendered to missionary and religious 
bodies is forty-three. 


The school-children of Philadelphia recently 
had a grand nutting excursion to Fairmount 
Park. Autumn is a charming time for excur- 
sions—far more delightful, in many respects, 
than in the hot summer season. The cool, brac- 
ing air is just the right sort of tonic for the 
spirits. 





——— bearing the head of Napoleon 
are no longer accepted at the post-offices of 
France. Hereafter there will be new stamps, 
on which will be a figure of the Republic, with 
the words ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” 
engraved beneath. 





During the month of October seventy-two 
vessels of various classes and nationalities were 
lost. Ten of these were steamers, and fourteen 
brigs. The pecuniary losses by these disasters 
are stated to be $3,505,800. 





Several hundred pounds have been collected, 
as entrance fees, from sight-seers at the gate of 
Strasburg citadel. The charge for entrance was 
ye shillings, and the money goes to the suf- 

ferers. 





An English gentleman who had made at Birk- 
enhead, with Captain Burgoyne, a thorough in- 
spection of the ill-fated ship Captain, uttered 
thesé ominously prophetic words: “I don’t want 
to say any more against her, but I’m glad it’s 
your fate and not mine to go to sea in her.” 





At the bombardment of Rome the houses 
which suffered most were those near the Farnese 
Palace, the residence of the ex-King Francis of 
Naples. The besieging forces do not appear to 
have had much knowledge of the Eternal City, 
for the Lateran having been seriously injured 
by shots which struck the building, they excused 
themselves for this act of Vandalism by saying 
they supposed it was a barrack. 





At the Industrial Exposition in Cincinnati a 
new burglar-alarm was exhibited, which not only 
rings a bell and indicates the door or window at- 
tacked, but also turns on and lights the gas. 





A gentleman of Manchester, England, who 
was shut up in Metz, and could not leave, though 
he made many efforts, wrote to his friends in the 
following strain; ‘‘ Thank God, Iam quite well, 
and horse-flesh is plentiful, and we have good 
stores of bread. But I can tell you that I shall 
never again call any thing common or unclean in 
the way ofedibles. Beef and mutton have long 
been unknown, pork is five shillings a pound; 
butter passed out of memory; and cheese, sugar, 
and salt, and a hundred other things usually con- 
sidered necessaries, are regarded as vanities, of 
which it is wholly useless to think. But we are 
contented, and accept our lot with philosophical 
resignation.” 





Some experiments have been made at Tours 
with a view of ascertaining at what distance bal- 
loons would be in danger of a by pro- 
jectiles. At an elevation of % metres not a 
single ball struck the experimental balloon. At 
a distance of 1000 and 1200 metres several bullets 
struck the balloon; but the escape of gas was 
so gradual that, aided by a good wind, it would 
bear the aerostat some miles from the locality 
where it had been struck. 





Fifty thousand pieces of baggage are said to 
have been handled at the dépot in Saratoga dur- 
ing the past season. 


Nature says that the ‘ Arabian Nights” are in 
progress of realization. Deposed sultans and 
princesses in disguise are not wanting; and the 
gold diggings furnish nuggets as large as any 

older of a magic lamp can want. Aladdin’s 
jewelry is now under realization. The dia- 
mond-diggings on the Vaal River are the scene 
of successful venture, and one company in six 
months obtained £22,000 worth of diamonds. 
Women and babies are now taken to this scene 
of fortune, where bands of music, billiard-tables, 
and other accessories of pleasure have already 
appeared. Aladdin had not a billiard-table when 
shut up in the cave of diamonds. 





The Uhlans find humble imitators even amidst 
the terrors of war. Four of them being sufii- 
cient to paralyze any provincial town, thieves 
have taken advantage of their reputation. Not 
long ago a Prussian officer, escorted by one 
\ lancer, presented himself at the mairie of one of 





the principal communes of the Upper Rhine de- 
partment, and demanded, in the name of Prus- 
sia’s king, the sum of fifty thousand francs. 
Mayor, council, and bp ve priest were all struck 
dumb with terrorand astonishment. Fifty thou- 
sand francs! and there was not one franc in the 
communal treasury, for the receveur had run 
away several days before. So they protested 
their inability to comply with the requisition, 
and finally convinced their unwelcome visitors 
that they could not —e together more 
than five thousand franes. e officer pocketed 
the cash, saluted gracefully, and rode away, and 
it was not until next day that the mayor discov- 
ered his importunate visitors to be no other than 
two professional thieves residing at Barr. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Curcxen Terrapin,—Boil one good-sized chicken 
antil it is perfectly done; pull the meat off the bones 
in small pieces, and put it into a pan with 1 tea-cupful 
of boiling water; stir until entirely smooth X of apound 
of butter, 1 tea-spoonful of flour, yolks of 2 eggs; stir 
this mixture into the chicken, a small portion at a 
time, mixing it well through ; salt and pepper to taste; 
let it simmer a few minutes, stirring all the time. 
When ready to take up add not quite 3g a gill of Ma- 
deira wine. Send hot to table. 

Ginerk Caxze.—Three pounds of flour, 1 of sugar 
(brown is better), 1 of butter rubbed in very fine, 2 
ounces of ginger, a little nutmeg, 1 pint of molasses, 
and 1 gill of cream. Work well together, and bake in a 
slack oven. 

Biscuit ror Tea—Surerion.—Boil until done 3 po- 
tatoes, peel and grate them; add to them 2 tea-spoon- 
fuls of brown sugar, and sufficient boiling water to soft- 
en them; when tepid add 1 small tea-cupful of yeast ; 
as soon as light warm 3 ounces of butter in 1 pint of 
milk, a little salt, and sufficient flour to make a stiff 
dough or sponge. When they have risen work on a 
board; put the mass back again to rise; when light 
make into cakes; let them stand in the pan half an 
hour. Bake in a quick oven. 

JELLY Cake.—Wash in two or three waters 1 tea-cup- 
ful of butter. After getting all the water off, cream it 
thoroughly, and add slowly 23¢ cupfuls of white sugar; 
cream all well together; then the yolks of 3 eggs well 
beaten into it; 1 tea-cupful of milk, in which a tea- 
spoonful of soda has been dissolved; stir 2 tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar into 4 cupfuls of flour—it must 
be well mixed into the flour: add the beaten whites and 
flour alternately; bake in jelly-tins in a quick oven. 
This quantity will make four good-sized cakes for jelly 
and a small cake for a round pan, Into the batter you 
bake as a round cake add oil of almonds to flavor it, but 
do not put any in that you bake in the jelly-tins; when 
nearly or quite cold spread jelly over the top of one 
cake, place another cake over it, jelly on this, untii the 
cakes are all arranged. The top cake should not have 
jelly on it, but an egg will make sufficient icing to cov- 
er the top and sides, and makes a very pretty finish, 

Cram Fritrers.—Make a batter as you do for ordi- 
nary fritters, and stir into it as many finely chopped 
clams as it will hold. Fry in hot butter. 

AnotnEer.—Take the clams from the shells and put 
them into a stew-pan. Add about half the strained 
liquor, and a little black and cayenne pepper mixed. 
When they have stewed slowly about 20 minutes take 
them off the fire, drain the liquor off, and mince them 
fine, leaving out the hard parts; for 34 a pint of the 
minced clams have a batter made of 4 eggs, 34 pint of 
flour, and about a pint of milk; have it free of lumps; 
add the clams, stirring well and hard; fry in hot butter. 
Oyster fritters are made the same way, omitting the 
cooking before putting them into the batter. In the 
city clams are bought opened. In the country, where 
they are sold in the shell, pour boiling water over them, 
or put them into a pot of boiling water over the stove. 
Let them stay over the fire a minute, and then pour 
out. The shells will soon open wide. 

Oyster Omutet.—Strain the liquor from 25 large oys- 
ters; chop them fine, leaving out the hard parts. Break 
into a pan 7 eggs, leaving out their whites; having 
beaten the eggs well, mix in the chopped oysters; add 
a little pepper and nutmeg, if desired; put 3 ounces 
of sweet butter into a pan, pour the mixture in as soon 
as the butter is melted, and stir the omelet until it 
begins to harden; fry it a light brown, slipping a knife 
under it occasionally, so as to lift it around the edges. 
The oven should be a quick one, for, if long in cook- 
ing, it will be tough. 

Oystrr Piz.—Line a deep dish with puff paste. Lay 
a plate the same size as the dish on top of it; over this 
put the top crust (the dish supports it), as the paste 
must go into the oven before the oysters are put in—it 
requires more cooking. Prepare the oysters while the 
crust is cooking. Strain the liquor; thicken it with 
the yolks of eggs, boiled hard and grated; add a piece 
of butter and a few fine bread-crumbs; season with 
nutmeg and mace; stew for five minutes. As soon as 
the crust is done remove the cover, take out the plate, 
pour in the oysters and their gravy, put the cover on, 
and send to table hot. 

AnotuEr.—In this the paste is put around the side 
and bottom of the dish. The oysters, 50 in number, 
are strained from the liquor. Make a mixture of 2 
eggs, hard-boiled and chopped fine, 2 ounces best but- 
ter, 1 slice of bread crumbed fine, and pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg to taste. Now put a layer of oysters in the 
dish, then a layer of the mixture, until the dish is very 
nearly full; pour a little of the liquor over all; cover 
with paste, pinching the edges of the sides and cover 
well together ; make a few holes on top, and bake slow- 
ly. It will take about three-quarters of an hour to fin- 
ish it. 

Jumbiers.—Nine tea-cupfuls of flour, 4 of white su- 
gar, 2 of butter, 4 eggs, and 1 tea-spoonful of baking- 
powder. 

AnotuEr.—Four ounces of butter, the same quantity 
of sugar (best white), and of sifted flour. Cream the 
washed butter, then the sugar with it; add the yolk of 
legg, beaten white, and flour; rose-water to taste ; drop 
on well-buttered tins covered with paper and buttered ; 
bake in a quick oven about 8 minutes ; ice them when 
cold. This is a soft-jumble recipe, and in baking they 
will run over the pan. They should not be put in too 
close together, but dropped in with a spoon here and 
there; dust with flour before icing; rub off all that 
will not stick. The flour makes the icing adhere to 
the cakes. 

Fruit Jumsires.—One pound of sugar, % of a pound 
of butter, 14 of flour, 5 eggs, 1 small tea-cupfui of 
milk, in which dissolve 34 a tea-spoonful of soda; 
cream the butter; add the sugar; cream again; then 
add yolks of eggs, the milk, beaten whites, and flour; 
alittle cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, and ground cloves, 
and X of a pound of currants rolled in flour; drop on 
papered and buttered tins with a spoon, and bake tn a 
\ quick over. 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA. 


OWADAYS when the bulletins announce 
the birth of a royal prince or princess the 
public at large is little moved by thenews. This 
was not the case formerly. Those who are old 
enough to. look back thirty years will remember 
with what unbounded enthusiasm the intelligence 
of the birth of the fair subject of our present en- 
graving was received in England. Every body 
felt a thrill of pleasurable excitement, and each 
successive announcement of the good health of 
the illustrious mother and her. baby daughter 
was hailed with the greatest joy by all English 
wives and mothers. Whence, then, the compar- 
ative apathy of the present day? Is it to be 


attributed to the advance of democracy? We 
think not. It is simply due to the fact that the 
royal family of England has been remarkably 
prolific under the present reign, and that princes 
and princesses have consequently become as 
plentiful as South African diamonds. Queen 
Victoria, though still in the prime of life, has 
nine children and seventeen grandchildren. But 
in 1840 an infant prince or princess of British 
birth was a phenomenon. Since the far-distant 
days when George III. and Queen Charlotte 
had been surrounded by a troop of blooming 
youngsters a long epoch of barrenness had inter- 
vened, distinguished only by the births of the 
deeply lamented Princess Charlotte (the Prince 
Regent’s daughter), of the Princess Victoria (the 
present Queen), and of the Princess Mary of Teck. 








Sometimes, in the annals of nations, the en- 
thusiasm with which the birth of a royal person- 
age is received is afterward exchanged, when 
that personage attains to years of maturity, for 
feelings of bitter disappointment. ‘The French 
people, for example, early in the last century, 
welcomed the birth of the Dauphin, afterward 
Louis XV., with the utmost joy, but his subse- 
quent career was vicious and utterly ignoble. In 
the case of the Princess Royal there is no place 
for such regrets. From the moment when the 
nation rejoiced to learn that the youthful Queen 
had become a mother up to the present time, her 
Royal Highness has never falsitied the sanguine 
expectations which were formed concerning her. 


HTAR PER’, 





vy 


BAZAR. 


her husband, as we all know, is one of the fore- 
most soldiers of the North German Confedera- 


| sketch off-hand of her recollection of it. 


tion, heir-presumptive, in all probability, to the | 


crown of the future German empire, and, 


They have five surviving children, and the eldest 
son, Frederick William, though only born in 
1859, is a sub-lieutenant in several regiments of 


Grenadiers. According to Continental opinion, 
boys can not begin to learn soldiering too early. 

The Princess, though happily wedded, has not 
been without her share of sorrow. Already, for 
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The Princess at once sat down and made a 
Few 
professional artists, he said, could have done it 


| 
| better. 
what is better still, a kind-hearted, worthy man, | 


the third time within the brief period of their | 


married life, her husband has been summoned 


During lier childhood many pleasant anecdotes | from her side to share the hardships and perils | 


were current concerning her wit and vivacity, | 


of the battle-field. and in the first of these wars 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 


and as she approached toward womanhood it 
was clearly perceived that a more amiable, gra- 
cious, and accomplished lady had never adorned 
the British court. And when Prince Frederick 
William came over to claim his bride not only 
did men envy him the good fortune which had 
procured for him such a precious prize, but both 
men and women felt positively jealous to think 
that their charming Princess was about to be 
carried off to a foreign country. 

Her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary 
Louisa, Princess Royal of England, was born on 
the 21st of November, 1840, and married on the 
25th of January, 1858, to H. R. H. Frederick 
William Nicholas Charles, now the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, K.G. The Princess’s popularity is 
as great in Prussia as it was in England, and 


_ments. 





her grief must have been, aggravated by the 
thought that her Fritz’s sword was drawn 


| Milster, of Berlin. 





against the gallant countrymen of her brother’s | 


wife. And then in June, 1866, just as she had 
been separated from the Crown Prince by the 
outbreak of the Austrian war, her house was 
visited by a domestic sorrow. Her third son, 
Francis Frederick Sigismund, was carried away 
by the great ‘‘ Reaper whose name is Death.” 
The Princess is.a lady of many accomplish- 
Her talent as an artist is well known, 
and several of her productions have been pub- 
licly exhibited. As an additional proof of her 
skill in this respect, we may mention that an 
artist, now deceased, had occasion to ask her 
Royal Highness for some details of costume for 
a painting which he was executing for the Queen. 


In like manner, when the English surgeons 
connected with the Red Cross Society had re- 
cently an interview with her Royal fighness, 


| they were surprised to find that this young and 
the Guard, the Landwehr, and the Pomeranian | 


gentle lady was quite a match for them in their 
own special department, and that the whole busi- 
ness of the care of the wounded in battle had re- 
ceived her most earnest attention. 

She visits the hospitals daily, carrying sup- 
plies in her own hands, and bestowing her at- 
tentions in the most unobtrusive manner. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by Ernest 
The likeness to Queen Vic- 


toria will be remarked. The Crown Princess is 
said, indeed, to bear a growing resemblance to 
her mother, both in face and in disposition. 








“NUTTING.” 
See illustration on page 760. 


HE season has come when the children and 

squirrels vie with each other in laying in 
a goodly, store .of the ripe walnuts, chestnuts, 
hickory-nuts, and filberts which the trees ave 
raining down so profusely amidst the grass and 
fallen leaves. -In our pretty picture the children 
evidently have the best of it, and from the eager- 
ness with which they are filling baskets and pock- 
ets it is safe to predict that the squirrels’ glean- 
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ings will be scant. But the squirrels have the 
advantage over even the most agile boys in climb- 
ing, so that there is little fear but they too will 
be provided for from the high boughs and dis- 
tant thickets inaccessible to the children. Mean- 
while the mothers look on, amused and happy in 
seeing their darlings enjoying the scene, and gath- 
ering the nuts which they will all enjoy around 
the warm fireside on the coming winter evenings. 





BINDING SHEAVES. 
Br JEAN INGELOW. 

Hark! a lover binding sheaves 
To his maiden sings; 

Flutter, flutter, go the leaves; 
Larks drop their wings. 

Little brooks for all their mirth 
Are not blithe as he. 

‘*Give me what the love is worth 
That I give thee. 


**Speech that can not be forborne 
Tells the story through ; 

I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew, 

Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet, 

But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


**Money’s worth is house and land, 
Velvet coat and vest. 

Work’s worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth? 
Ah! she sits above, 

Sighing, ‘Weigh me not with earth, 
Love’s worth is love.’” ‘ 








A SELECTION OF HARDY 
SHRUBS. 


S the season is at hand when most sorts of 
hardy trees and shrubs can be transplanted, 
we give a selection of at ci species and va- 
rieties as a guide to such of our readers as may 
desire to beautify the surroundings of théir homes. 
A few of them are comparatively well known, 
but most of them are of recent introduction, none 
of them are coarse-growing or of uncivilized ap- 
pearance, and all are hardy as far north as Al- 
bany at least. After planting them a mulching 
two or three inches thick of salt hay or long stable 
litter should be spread over the soil for two or 
three feet around each plant, according to its size, 
and allowed to remain the succeeding summer. 

Amygdalus pumila, fl. pl.—the Double-flower- 
ing Almond. This plant is especially desirable 
on account of its early and profuse blooming. 
It grows about thirty inches high, and spreads 
somewhat. ‘There is also a double white variety. 

Kerria japonica, fol. var.—A variegated-leaved 
variety of the well-known Corchorus. It is of 
recent introduction from Japan. The foliage is 
edged with white; the plant is a slender grower, 
not being more than two feet high, and spreads 
freely, causing the plant to assume a tufted ap- 
pearance. 

Calycanthus floridus— Allspice Flower, or 
Sweet-scented Shrub. This is a well-known 
plant, yet is not seen nearly as often as it should 
be. , This species is the best, as it is very fra- 
grant, and not as strong a grower as some of the 
others. 

Ribes gordonii, a beautiful hybrid variety of 
the Missouri Currant, having large racemes of 
fragrant red and yellow flowers, It blooms very 
early in the spring. 

Deutzia gracilis is a dwarf-growing species in- 
troduced a few years ago from Japan, and much 
grown as a green-house plant, although it is per- 
fectly hardy. It produces a profusion of pure 
white flowers, and grows about two feet high. 
D. scabra is a stronger-growing species, growing 
four to five feet high, and bearing a profusion 
of pure white flowers. <D. crenata, fl. pl., is one 
of the finest shrubs in cultivation. The flowers 
are double, white on the inside, and red on the 
outside. It is a most profuse bloomer, and re- 
quires plenty of room, as it is a strong grower— 
when well established attaining a height of over 
six feet. 

Forsythia viridissima, a well-known shrub, 
whose bright, deep golden-yellow flowers appear 
with the first unfolding of its leaves. Of all the 
early-blooming shrubs it is the finest and most 
desirable. ‘Two other spevies have been recent- 
ly introduced, but neither of them is equal to 
this species. 

Exochordia grandiflora, a most beautiful shrub, 
growing about six feet high, blooming in May. 
The flowers, which individually are about an inch 
in diameter, are white with a green centre, and 
are produced in long, loose panicles. Unfortu- 
nately this elegant shrub is very difficult to prop- 
agate, and is therefore not readily to be had ex- 
cept of our principal nursery-men. It should be 
found in every garden. 

Hydrangea quercifolia, the Oak-leaved Hy- 
drangea, has strongly marked handsome foliage, 
and produces large panicles of white flowers dur- 
ing the month of July. It makes an excellent 
specimen plant for a lawn. 

Hydrangea deutziafolia, or H. paniculata gran- 
diflora, is a species of recent introduction from 
Japan, with leaves resembling those of some 
species of Deutzias, and during August bearing 
immense panicles of pure white flowers, which 
afterward change to pink, and finally to a pur- 
plish-brown-color. It is one of the most valua- 
ble additions to our list of shrubs that has been 
made for many years. 

Syringa persica, or Persian Lilac, is of a more 





delicate, twiggy growth than the common lilac, 
and produces larger heads of flowers of irregular 
shape, and is more suitable for small gardens. 


‘There is also a white variety that is very desira- 
ble, and is of still dwarfer habit. Both should 
be in every . 

i rea, or Chinese Purple Magno- 


Magnolia purpu 
lia, is an elegant shrub with bright glossy foliage 
and large purple tulip-shaped flowers. It is the 
better of being strawed up during winter, north 
of this city, until it has attained some age, and 
the wood has become hard. 

Prunus sinensis, fl. pl., or Double-flowering 
Chinese Plum, resembles the Double-flowering 
Almond somewhat, but is of stronger growth, 
It is a lovely, early-blooming shrub, with a pro- 
fusion of snow white flowers. 

Cydonia japonica, or Scarlet-flowered Japan 
Quince, is a well-known early-blooming shrub, 

roducing a profusion of deep scarlet flowers. 

t is indispensable in every collection. 

Spirea prunifolia, fl, pl., S. reevesii, fl. pl., and 
S. callosa, should be in every shrubbery. The 
first two have pure white flowers, and the third 
bright pink flowers in large flat corymbs. The 
first also makes a beautiful screen hedge, being 
of upright growth and throwing up its shoots 
thickly from the bottom, and bears clipping 
well. 

Philadelphus inodorus, a species of what is 
generally known as the Syringa, or Mock-or- 
ange. ‘This species is of more delicate growth 
than any of the others, and bears its large pure 
white flowers in threes and fours along the some- 
what slender drooping branches, giving them the 
appearance of garlands. 

Viburnum plicatum is a species of Guelder- 
rose, or Snow-ball, introduced some years ago 
from Japan ; it is a robust-growing shrub, with 
strongly marked foliage, throwing out its branch- 
es somewhat horizontally; these produce at each 
bud a globular head of pure white flowers, which 
are so thickly set upon the plant as almost to 
hide the foliage. It is a very beautiful shrub. 

Weigela rosea is a well-established favorite, 
but not seen near as often as it should be, for 
nothing can exceed its lovely apple-blossom-col- 
ored flowers intermixed with its lively green foli- 
age. ‘Thereis a variegated-leaved variety which 
has lighter colored flowers ; it is one of the best 
variegated-leaved shrubs we have, retaining its 
variegation through the heat of summer, and at 
the same time being free from that sickly appear- 
ance which many such plants have. Another 
variety has lately been introduced under the 
name of W. nivea, which produces pure white 
flowers; it is very beautiful and useful in bou- 
quets. It must not be confounded with another 
variety known as W. alba, the blossoms of which, 
as they become old, change to pale rose-color. 

Stuartia virginica and S. pentagynia are highly 
ornamental shrubs, but somewhat scarce in the 
nurseries. ‘They grow from five to six or more 
feet high, blooming from July to September. 
The first has pure white flowers, with bright 
purple stamens; the other has cream-colored 
flowers. The flowers are very large, from two 
and a half.to three inches in diameter, and 
very much resemble those of the single White 
Camellia. 

The above collection of twenty-five deciduous 
flowering shrubs comprises the créme de la créme 
of the catalogues of our leading nursery-men, and 
we feel assured that such of our readers as may 
obtain them will be well satisfied with them. 





DEAD SECRETS. 


“OW a man treats a dead secret is the best 
test of his powers of secrecy. 

The foregoing is a sentence which requires ex- 
planation, and may best be explained by taking a 
particular instance. If aman becomes acquaint- 
ed, confidentially, with the details of a bill which 
a Senator is about to bring into Congress, that is 
evidently a living secret. Afterward, after the 
bill has:been brought in, the secret may be con- 
sidered dead and gone; and yet it may be a 
proof of want of reticence—indeed, almost of 
want of honor—in a man to show that the de- 
tails of a bill had ever been confided to him. 

A still more delicate instance of deficiency of 
secretive power may be shown by the way in 
which a man reveals the confidence that was re- 
posed in him years ago, the principal persons 
who were concerned in the secret being dead. 

It is very difficult to be clear and explicit in 
illustrating what I mean; but I feel certain that 
an observant person, when his attention has once 
been called to the statement I have made above, 
will have no difficulty in discerning what is meant 
by a ‘* dead secret,” and how the treatment of it 
by the man who has been confided in will almost 
demonstrate whether he is worthy of having con- 
fidence reposed in him for the future, 





THE ART OF DREAM-INTER- 
PRETATION. 


HE suggestion that the science of dream- 
interpretation mi sht possibly be traced back 
to the times of the untediluvian patriarchs, if 
only we could light on the clew, derives much 
color from the indefiniteness of the time at which 
oneirocriticism (the interpretation of dreams) is 
said to have been cradled. The inference, which 
can scarcely be called extravagant, is that the 
art, it may be in a very rudimentary state, was 
as universal, and only a few days more modern 
than the act of dreaming. It came to pass, there- 
fore, that oneirocriticism very early took rank 
as an art, and was studied and professed as a 
science. If we could fairly run this science to 
earth, it is extremely probable that it might be 
traced to the primitive and heretical philosophy 
of the giants of the time before the flood. 
If a single dream, or set of dreams, was 





known and recognized as having been dignified 
as the expression of the Divine will and p 

it is very natural that human nature, with its 
proneness to generalization, would demand that 
every dream either had or might have-its story 
to tell, and its influence to bring to bear on 
mortal affairs. 

One of the most curious of the early writings 
on this subject is a century of Greek iambics, 
called the Oneirocriticon, by Astrampsychus, a 
poetical dream -interpreter, of whom little is 
known except that he flourished about the fourth 
century. Every verse of the Oneirocriticon ex- 
plains the signification of a hypothetical dream. 
As before it was translated it was quite unap- 
proachable by the ordinary reader, we venture to 
think it of manageable compass, and offer it in 
its entirety. It is as follows: 

To talk in dreams is a sign of their truth. 

To move panty denotes unfortunate journeys. 

~~ to fly, for it is the sign of an honorable 

Laughter in sleep presages difficult circumstances. 

To \ joy. 

1 shih adie ie een, 

To be dead in dreams announces freedom from anx- 

offensive odor signifies annoraene. 


To embrace your mother is to have a lucky dream, 
To embrace one’s best beloved is very fortunate, 
All embraces bring about protracted labors. 


To kiss or to love excites the long-continued oppo- 
sition of one’s enemies. 
To have broad feet is a of misfortune, 


The amputation of the feet is a bar to a contem- 
plated journey. 
The burning of the body indicates a very evil repu- 


tion. 

Gladness of mind shows that you will live abroad. 

For a blind man to see is the omen possible. 

To wear a white robe is an excellent omen. 

To wear a black one is a mournful spectacle. 

To wear a purple robe threatens a long disease. 

To wear a red one promises an honorable action. 

To wear the pall of kings is the solution of our ex- 
pectations. 
The tearing of a garment is relief from the burden 
hoa girdle speedih y cute sh 

seve! le cu ort a journey. 
To behold the stars forebod much Dood *0 mie, 
Thunder-peals in dreams are the words of messen- 
TS, 


e! 
To see lights indicates guidance in affairs. 
The sent of snow figures the hostilities of enemies, 
The sight of the dead indicates the ruin of affairs, 
eae sight of withered trees declares the uselessness 
o 8, 


Pearls denote a torrent of tears. 


Clay or mud symbolizes th 
disposition. 
£petacid fountain dispels the distresses of the mind. 
ine poured from the vessels soothes the distresses 
of the mind. 
Musty wine announces many difficulties, 
To mix different wines is. to invite serious quarrels. 
Water gushing up from below is a of enemies. 
To drain a cup of clear wate- is a lucky token. 
The pouring out of rivers dissipates the joy of ene- 


ies. 
To stand in the assemblies brings with it a crime. 
Sitting naked signifies loss of property. 
Sitting on a dunghill signifies 
stances. 
ae upon a stone, you may conceive great ex- 
ions. 
Sitting on a wall indicates coming prosperity. 
To cditerk on a:leke ts-a.hgn of ori. ere 
BS. 37 walk over live coals signifies loss from one’s en- 
es, 
To walk over potsherds signifies loss of one’s enemies. 
‘ = creep up a mountain signifies the difficulty of 
usiness. 
— tread upon serpents is to blunt the sharp attacks 
°. 


‘oes, 
If you sail oyer mud, look out for mental disquiet. 
The falling from a precipice is an evil omen. 
on eating of sweets portends disagreeable circum- 
stances. 
To swallow bunches of grapes indicates a deluge of 


To drink muddy water foretells disease of the body. 
children i 


If you are governing , expect a coming dan- 
Tr. 
eo hold a bull is to be disappointed of one’s ho; 


If any one holds goods, le fear the attacks of 
his enemies. 

A broken staff portends an — death. 

To catch falcons indicates the fulfillment of your 
utmost desires. 

To hold keys signifies the settlement of affairs. 

To hold a twig foreshadows a prosecution. 

To seize a sword is the sign of a contest. 

To handle threads is a presage of troublesome cir- 
cumstances. 

To hold a sparrow, struggling to escape, forebodes 
— illar is to expect the Divine f: 

'o a pillar is to e e Divine favor. 
To + coed signifies the crushing of one’s foes. 
The escape of a hawk from the hand is disastrous to 


ose in power. z 
To hold gold is a warning to leave one’s projects un- 


lone. 

To hold or to eat eggs, symbolizes vexation. 
To behol - in dreams is of evil tendency. 

To see black mares is a thoroughly bad sign. 

The sight of white horses is a vision of angels. 

To see lions the tentions of one’s en- 


emies. 
. The sight of doves is the introduction of injury. 

To see a colt running denotes something mysterious, 

The barking of a dog portends the detriment of 
one’s enemies. 

A gaping wolf signifies nonsensical discourse. 

The sight of a mouse bespeaks propitious circum- 
stances. 

Dead oxen signify times of famine. 

The sight of wasps marks injuries to one’s foes. 

The sight of a hare deme an unlucky journey. 

If you see oil you will escape every fortune. 

To see the ocean calm is favorable. 

The noise of the sea stands for the throng of business. 

To swim in the sea forebodes bitter sorrows. 

To dream in the daytime of swimming in the sea is 


‘ood. 
° The eating of figs signifies nonsensical discourse. 


But oneirocriticism is at present in the sear 
and yellow leaf of its fortunes. It sprang up to 
meet us like a god; it retires from us with the 
hang-dog expression of a rebuked coster-monger. 
Once it was the revelation of the Divine, taking 
its part with the revolutions of the planets in the 
government of sublunary affairs; it is now an 
instrument by which a chap-book peddler may 
best ascertain what is the smallest number of lies 
which Cinderella will insist on in return for her 
penny, without considering herself cheated. 











{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office: 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
BEWILDERMENT, 


ScaRceELy any thing was said on the drive out 
from Florence to the villa. ‘Tears fell frequent- 
ly from the eyes of the poor wanderer as she sat 
wrapped in deep thought. Obed sat in silence, 
looking out of the window apon vacancy, seeing 
nothing ; or, rather, seeing still that face, with its 
wan lips and ghastly outline, which had told so 
thrilling a story of homelessness and starvation. 
His thoughts were going back through the years 
—the long-vanished years. And as he thought 
there came over his rugged face an infinite pity 
and tenderness ; from his eyes there beamed sad- 
ness and compassion unutterable. He kept si- 
lence thus, all that drive, because he could not 
trust himself to speak. 

It was only when they reached the gateway 
of the villa that he opened his lips. Then, as 
they drove through, he turned toward her, and 
putting his hand on her arm, he said : 

‘* Here is your home now—while you live.” 

“Oh, my friend!” murmured Mrs. Hart, and 
she could say no more. 

On reaching the door Obed assisted Mrs. Hart 
out of the brougham, and they entered the hall. 
There were sounds of voices in the drawing- 
room, and on crossing the threshold of the 
villa a gentleman’s voice arose in a cheerful and 
sprightly tone: 

“*Checkmated again! Really, Miss Lorton, 
after this you'll have to give me the odds of a 
pawn; you’ve beaten me seven games out of our 
last ten.” 

‘*T don’t believe it was fair,” said a lady's 
voice. ‘‘I firmly believe, and I’ve said it all 
along, that you let me beat you. Why, you 
taught me chess yourself, and how is it possible 
that [ could catch up to my master in so short 
a time?” 

**T don’t pretend to account for it, Miss Lor- 
ton,” said the gentleman’s voice. ‘There, be- 
fore you, is something better than theory. It is 
an indisputable fact. There is my king, with 
your queen immediately in front of him, and 
your rook in the distance guarding that strong- 
minded lady. And where is my queen? Why, 
gadding about with knights and bishops, when 
she ought to have been standing by the side of 
her unfortunate husband.” 

As these words came to her ears Mrs. Hart 
stood still, and one hand grasped Obed Chute’s 
arm convulsively, while the other was pressed to 
her brow. 

‘*What is this? Who are these? Are they 
here?” she asked, in a thrilling voice. ‘‘Am [ 
dreaming? Is this some mockery, or are they 
both here? Is it some surprise? ‘Tell me, my 
friend. Did you arrange all this ?” 

She looked at Obed in a bewildered manner. 
He thought that her mind was wandering. 

““Come,” said he, kindly, ‘‘you must go to 
your room now and rest, and then—” 

But here a loud remark from the gentleman, 
followed by a merry answer from the lady, in- 
terrupted Obed, and Mrs. Hart prevented him 
from finishing his sentence ; for suddenly she 
started away from him, and, without a word, 
hurried into the room from which the voices 
came. Obed stood for a moment quite con- 
founded, and then, feeling assured that the poor 
creature’s brain was turned, followed her hur- 
riedly. 

Mrs. Hart burst into the room, with a white 
face and eager, inquiring eyes. Roused by the 
noise of footsteps, Lord Chetwynde and Zillah 
turned. To the amazement of both they saw 
Mrs. Hart. 

Had the form of General Pomeroy, or of Earl 
Chetwynde, appeared at that instant before them, 
they could not have been more confounded. 
Lord Chetwynde, however, was cool and calm. 
There was nothing in his secret which was very 
important, and there was therefore no fear of a 
discovery to disturb the unfeigned joy that min- 
gled with his wonder at this sudden appearance 
of his old nurse, blended also with deep and 
sharp grief at the weary, wan, and wretched face 
that he saw before him. As to his assumed 
name and the revelation of his true one, that did 
not trouble him at all, for he could give his ex- 
planation very readily. But with Zillah it was 
different. Rightly or wrongly, she considered 
her secret a thing which should be guarded like 
her heart’s blood; and now she saw suddenly 
before her the certainty of a full and grand dis- 
closure—a disclosure, too, not merely in the pres- 
ence of Obed Chute, but of Windham also. Yet 
even this fear, terrible as it would have been at 
other times, was successfully mastered, and her 
generous and loving nature turned away from 
selfish fears, with longing and joy and pity, to 
this dear old friend ; and these feelings, mingling 
together at that sudden sight, drove away all 
others, 

But now to these succeeded a new surprise, 
which was overwhelming. For just as she start- 
ed, in obedience to her impulse, she saw Lord 
Chetwynde hurry forward. She saw Mrs. Hart's 
eyes fixed on him in a kind of ecstasy. She 
saw her totter forward, with all her face over- 
spread with a joy that is but seldom known— 
known only in rare moments, when some lost 
one, loved and lost—some one more precious 
than life itself—is suddenly found. She saw Lord 
Chetwynde hurry forward. She saw Mrs. Hart 
run toward him, and with a low moan, a long- 
ing, yearning cry, fling herself upon his breast 
and clasp him in her arms. 
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She heard her words—words wonderful, 
thrilling, and beyond all understanding: 

“Oh, my boy! Oh, myown! Oh,Guy! Oh, 
my little boy! Oh, my darling! My God! I 
thank Thee for this joy!” 

Uttering such broken ejaculations Mrs. Hart 
burst into a passion of tears, and only Lord 
Chetwynde’s strong arms prevented her from 
falling. 

He upheld her. He kissed her. He mur- 
mured words of affection, deep and tender and 
true. With gentle urgency he drew her to a 
sofa, made her sit down by his. side, and placed 
her head against his breast, and took her emacia- 
ted hands in his. He seemed to have forgotten 
the presence of others in that sudden, that over- 
whelming feeling of compassion for his aged, his 
heart-broken nurse. He was unconscious even 
of Zillah. In that moment his whole soul and 
his whole heart were turned to this wan face that 
leaned against his breast. 

He said very little. How could he say much? 
A few attempts at soothing her—a few loving 
words—these were al]. And these were enough ; 
for better than these was the love that was ex- 
pressed in ‘his strong embrace—the love that 
sustained her now, and changed despair into 
rapture. 

‘** My dearest,” he said—‘‘ dearest old nurse 
—nurse! mamma! Don’t grieve now. Come, 
look up, and let me see your sweet old face.” 

His voice was broken with emotion. How he 
loved that one whom he called his ‘‘dear old 
nurse!” 

‘*Look up, old woman. Look up. Let me 
see your face. You don’t know how dear it is 
to me.” 

And Mrs, Hart raised her face, and in her 
face he read a love infinite, all-consuming, im- 
perishable—a love which now, however, satiated 
and intoxicated itself in the look that she gave. 

She said nothing more, but, clinging to him, 
she seemed to hold him to her weary heart as 
though she feared that something might take 
him away. 

‘* Forgive me, my own; do not be angry, my 
dearest,” she murmured, ‘‘ with your poor old 
nurse. I left home long, longago. I rose from 
my sick-bed toseek you. I came here, and have 
watched, and watched, for along time. Oh, how 
long! But you never came.” 

“You! watching for me! here in Florence!” 
exclaimed Lord Chetwynde, in wonder. ‘‘My 
poor old dear! why?” 

‘*T will tell you again—not now—I am too 
weak. Hold my hands fast, my own. Let me 
see your dear face—oh, how dear !” 

And with her hands in his, and her eyes feed- 
ing her soul upon his face, she lay upon his 


breast. 

Meanwhile Obed Chute had stood thunder- 
struck. ‘To account for this amazing scene was 
60 utterly impossible that he did not even at- 
tempt it. ‘That was beyond the reach of human 
capacity. But he noted all that holy tender- 
ness, and that unfathomable love which beamed 
from that wan, worn face, and he felt that this 
was not a scene for other eyes. He went softly 
over to Zillah, who had stood motionless hither- 
to, and taking her hand he led her solemnly out 
of the room. 

They went into another apartment, and sat 
there in silence. Zillah was so filled with amaze- 
ment that it overwhelmed her. 

She had seen Mrs. Hart’s joy. She had heard 
her give to Windham the name of ‘‘Guy.” She 
had heard him call her those tender, well-known 
names—the fond names with which the letters 
of Guy Molyneux used always to be filled. What 
did all this mean ? 

God in heaven! Was this a dream, or a 
reality? Could there, indeed, be truth in this 
scene? Could this be possibly what it seemed 
to be? Was Windham Guy Molyneux ? 

The question was too bewildering. A thou- 
sand circumstances at once suggested themselves 
as that question arose. All the past came back 
before her, with the scenes and the words of 
She remembered now Windham’s 
saying that he was married, and that he hated 
his wife worse than death. What did this mean? 
Did this not coincide with what she knew of Guy 
Molyneux? And what was to be the end of all 
this? Her brain reeled at the thoughts that 
came to her as she asked herself this question. 

For this Windham was hers. Windham, with 
his devotion, his fervid passion, his burning 
words, his despairing love, his incessant self- 
watchfulness and strong self-control. Windham, 
who had snatched her from a dreadful death, 
and given glory and bliss to that heaven in life 
which she had known in Marseilles and in Flor- 
ence; Windham, who had found in her society 
his highest happiness, and had spoken to her 
words of frenzied adoration; Windham, who 
had been the partner of so many stolen inter- 
views; Windham, who once had flung aside even 
his honor and duty in his mad love, and urged 
her to fly with him to India! And could this 
man be Guy Molyneux? There were amazing 
coincidences which she could now recall. He 
had come home in mourning from India. He 
had told her of those very scenes in India of 
which she had read in Guy’s letters. He had 
said that he was bound to a fate which he ab- 
horred, and she recalled what had been her own 
conjectures as to what that fate might be. 

At such thoughts as these she was filled with 
a mixture of deep joy and deadly fear. What- 
might the end be? what could the end be ?— 
this was the question now. Windham loved ; 
Guy hated. Could these two men be indeed 
one? If they were, then how could this love 
and hate be reconciled? Would Windham cease 
to love, or Guy give up his hate? To her, also, 
there was still terror in the thought of Guy ; and 
for Windham to be resolved into that man, from 
whom she had fled, seemed to her as though he 
were about to become her enemy. Yet this did 


not seem ible. Such confidence had she in 
Windham's love that the thought of his losing 
it, or changing, appeared the wildest improba- 
bility. No, that, at least, could not be. Still he 
was her own. Not yet could she blend his im- 
age with that of Guy. In her bewilderment she 
clung to this as her only comfort, and hoped 
that, in some way, all this would be explained. 

Meanwhile Obed had been sitting in a bewil- 
derment equal to hers, and keeping a silenct that 
was hard to maintain. At length he could re- 
strain his feelings no longer. 

**Can you tell,” he asked at length—‘“‘ can you 
imagine, Miss Lorton—have you the remotest 
= what in thunder is the meaning of all 

is ud 

**T don’t know,” said Zillah ; ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand ; I can’t even imagine.” 

‘*And [’m—well,” interposed Obed, with a 
blank lovk of despair, ‘“‘the English language 
does not afford a word, not one single word, that 
can express the idea; so I will resort to the 
American, and merely remark that at this pres- 
ent moment I’m catawampously chawed up.” 

‘“*Do- you: know Mrs. Hart?” said Zillah. 
**Of course you do.” 

“* Mrs. Hart ?” asked Obed, in momentary sur- 
prise. 

‘* Yes—her.” 

**“Mrs. Hart? Oh, I see. Yes, I knew her 
many years ago. ‘This afternoon I found her in 
Florence. I brought her out here. She told 
me that she had come here in search of a friend ; 
but, by the living thunder, the very last person 
that I should have guessed at as that friend would 
have been Windham. And yet he was the man 
—the identical individual. But did you ever see 
such joy,” he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ as there 
was in her face at her first sight of him? Well, 
when I met her she was in as deep a despair. She 
was crouching on the steps of the Baptistery, look- 
ing with eager eyes—hungry eyes—to find some 
one. And all this time it was Windham. She 
came here to find him, and him only. She 
has been here for weeks, perhaps for months, 
wandering about, in suffering and weakness, 
looking every where for Windham. She had 
spent all her money; she had been turned out 
of her lodgings; she had neither food nor shel- 
ter. For two or three days she had not eaten 
any thing. When I happened, by the merest ac- 
cident, to find her, do you know what she was 
doing? She was dying of starvation, but still 
she was looking for Windham! And I solemn- 
ly believe that if I had not found her she would 
be there at this moment. Yes, she would be 
sitting there in misery, in want, and in starva- 
tion, still looking after Windham. And if she 
had died there, on that spot, I feel convinced that 
the last movement of her lips would have been 
a murmur of his name, and the last look of her 
dying eyes would have been for Windham. I 
saw all this in every look of hers, and in every 
word of hers that she has thus far uttered to me 
about her fearful experiences. I saw this; and 
now I beg leave to ask, in the quietest way in the 
world, Who is this Windham, and what is he to 
her ?” 

Here Obed ceased. He had spoken in a way 
that showed the deep emotion which he felt, and 
the sorrow and sympathy that filled his soul. 
As he spoke of Mrs. Hart’s miseries his voice 
trembled. Never in his life had he met with sor- 
row like her sorrow. It was not this last scene 
in her life which gave him this feeling, but it was 
his knowledge of that awful past in which she had 
lived, and sinned, and suffered—that past whose 
sufferings were perpetuated still, whose lurid 
shadows were now projected into these later days 
of her life. All this he felt, and he showed it, 
and he sought earnestly to solve the problem 
which these things held out to his mind; but he 
could not find a solution, nor could Zillah give 
one. For her part, it was with unfeigned horror 
that she listened to Obed’s recital of Mrs. Hart’s 
sufferings and despair; yet as she listened there 
came to her mind the same question which had 
been asked by Obed, Who is this Windham? 
and what is he to her? Could her old devotion 
as the nurse of Guy account for this? Or was 
there some deeper cause? Had she come to save 
him from something? Yet from what? From 
danger? Yet from what danger ? 

And thus to each of these alike there came the 
same problem, yet to each there came no hope 
of solution. 





CHAPTER LXXV. 
DESPAIR. 


THE time seemed long indeed to Obed and to 
Zillah, as they sat there in silence, wondering, 
bewildered, yet utterly unable to fathom the 
deep mystery that lay before them. Half an 
hour elapsed ; and at last some one crossed the 
hall and came to the door. It was Lord Chet- 
wynde. He looked troubled and excited. 

‘* Miss Lorton,” said he, ‘‘she wants you. I 
don’t understand what she says. It is very 
strange. She must be out of her senses. Come 
in, Mr. Chute. See if yott can help me out of 
my bewilderment.” 

He offered his arm to Zillah, but she did not 
take it. It seemed as if she did not see it. 
Filled with vague fears and apprehensions, she 
walked into the room where Mrs. Hart was, and 
Lord Chetwynde and Obed Chute came after her. 

Mrs. Hart was lying upon the sofa. As Zil- 
lah entered she fixed her eyes upon her. 

‘*T have been too selfish,” said she. ‘‘In my 
joy at finding my boy so unexpectedly and so 
wonderfully, I have not been able to speak one 
word to my sweet girl. Oh, Zillah, my child, 
you, I know, will forgive me. But are you not 
amazed to see me? Yet Iam still more amazed 
to see you. How did you come here? How is 
it that I find you Aere—along with my noble 
friend—in his house? I am all overcome with 








wonder. I can not understand this. I do not 
know what to say, or where to begin to ask the 
questions that I wish to ask. Mr. Chute seems 
a kind of Providence,” she added, with peculiar 
emphasis in the faint tones of her weak voice— 
‘*a kind of Providence, who comes to people in 
their last extremities, and saves them from de- 
spair! Mr. Chute,” she continued, ‘is my 
savior!”- She paused for a time, and looked at 
Obed with a certain deep meaning in her eyes. 
‘Then she turned to Zillah again. ‘* My child,” 
she said, ‘‘ dear, sweet Zillah! you will have to 
tell me all about this. Why was it that you fled 
away from Chetwynde? And oh! how could 
you have thé heart to give me up to stran- 
gers?” 

Amazed, speechless, overcome by wonder, 
Zillah could not say a word. She went to Mrs. 
Iiart, folded her in her arms, and kissed over 
and over again the white lips of the woman who 
had once been dear to her in Chetwynde Castle. 

**T do not understand it,” said Mrs. Hart, 
feebly, and with an expression of deep amaze- 
ment; ‘‘I do not comprehend all this at all. 
Here you all are, all of you whom I love—the 
only ones on earth whom I love. Here is my 
boy, my darling, whom I came to seek! Here 
is my sweet Zillah, who brightened my mournful 
life at Chetwynde Castle with her love and ten- 
derness. And here I see my best friend, who 
came to save me from death and despair, and 
brought me here to life and joy and hope! 
What is the meaning of it all? My boy can not 
tell me. Say, my sweet Zillah, can not you tell 
me? Do you not know? Do you understand ? 
Say, whose plan is it? Is it your plan? Who 
has brought us all together ?” 

‘*It is God,” said Zillah, solemnly. ‘‘I do 
not understand how you came here. Let us 
thank God that you have found your friends.” 

She spoke at random; she knew not what to 
say. In her own dark perplexity she was un- 
able to say any thing else; and when she saw 
that Mrs. Hart was equally perplexed, and turned 
to her for information, she could only find an an- 
swer in those words which were prompted by 
her heart. So she spoke, and she could say no 
more. 

Nor could the others. All were silent. That 
white face looked wistfully from one to the oth- 
er, with eager eyes, as though seeking from each 
some explanation ; but none could give her that 
which she sought. In the faces that surrounded 
her she saw nothing else but a wonder which was 
fully equal to her own. 

Obed Chute had now a fresh cause for bewil- 
derment. For here was Zillah claimed fondly as 
a dear and loved friend by Mrs. Hart. ‘Who 
was she? Was her mysterious story bound up 
in any way with the tragical life of the other who 
thus claimed her? He had been sufficiently 
astonished at the meeting between the woman 
whom he had rescued and his friend Windham ; 
but now he saw his protégé, Miss Lorton, recog- 
nized by her as her dearest friend, and called by 
the most loving names—with an affection, too, 
which was fully returned by the one whom she 
thus addressed. What to think or to say he 
knew not. Of all the mysteries of which he had 
ever heard none equaled this, and it seemed to 
become more complicated every instant. He 
was at once perplexed by this insoluble problem, 
and vexed because it was insoluble. To his calm 
and straightforward mind nothing was so aggra- 
vating as a puzzle which could not be explained. 
He abhorred all mysteries. Yet here he found 
one full before him which baffled his utmost 
powers of comprehension—one, too, in which he 
himself was intermixed, and in which he saw 
Mrs. Hart and Windham and Miss Lorton all 
equally involved, and what was worse, equally in 
the dark. 

But if Obed’s bewilderment was great, what 
can be said of that which filled the mind of Lord 
Chetwynde? He saw his old nurse, whom he so 
deeply and even so passionately loved, turning 
away from himself to clasp in her arms, and to 
greet with the fondest affection, that beautiful 
girl who was dearer to him than any thing else 
in life. Mrs. Hart knew Miss Lorton! Above 
all, he was struck by the name which she gave 
her. She called her ‘‘ Zillah!” More than this, 
she mentioned Chetwynde! She reproached this 
girl for running away from Chetwynde Castle! 
And to ail this Miss Lorton said nothing, but 
accepted these fond reproaches in such a way 
that she made it seem as though she herself must 
once in very deed have lived in Chetwynde Cas- 
tle, and fled from it. Mrs. Hart called her *‘ Zil- 
lah!” To whom did that strange name belong? 
To one, and to one alone. That one was the 
daughter of General Pomeroy, whom he had 
married, and who was now his wife. That one 
he hated with a hate which no feeling of duty 
and no bond of gratitude could either lessen or 
overcome. Was he not married? Had he not 
seen that wife of his a thousand times? Had he 
not associated with her at Chetwynde Castle, at 
Lausanne, on the road, and in Florence? What 
madness, what mockery was this? It would 
seem as though Mrs. Hart had mistaken Miss 
Lorton for that detested wife who stood between 
him and his love. But how could such a mis- 
take be made? ‘True, the complexion of each 
was dark, and the hair of each was black, and the 
forms and figures were not unlike; but the feat- 
ures were widely different; the large, soft, lov- 
ing eyes of Miss Lorton were not like those 
gleaming, fiery orbs that he had seen in the wo- 
man whom he thought his wife; and the expres- 
sion of the face in each was as unlike as possible. 
Could Mrs. Hart be in a delirium? She must be 
mad! But then the worst of it was, that if she 
were mad Miss Lorton must be mad also. 

‘“Where am 1?” said Mrs. Hart, rousing her- 
self, and breaking in upon Lord Chetwynde’s 
thoughts. ‘It seems to me that I have sudden- 
ly escaped from a hell, where I have been living, 
and have come into heaven. Where am I? 
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How is it that I find myself among those whom 
I hold most dear? Oh, my old friend! my 
savior! my benefactor! tell me, are you really 
a living being ?” 

‘*Nothing shorter,” replied Obed, solemnly, 
“*to the best of my knowledge and belief, though 
at the present moment I feel inclined to doubt 
t. ” 


‘*My boy, give me your hand. Do I really 
hold it? Am I not dreaming ?” 

**No, my dear old nurse. I am really alive, 
and you are alive, and I am really your boy— 
ae Guy—though hang me if I understand all 
this!” 

‘* Zillah, my sweet child, give me your hand 
too. You have become reconciled to him, then. 
I see how it is. Ah! how dear you are to one 
another! My God! what blessedness is this! 
And yet I thought that you had fled from him, 
and left him forever. But he found you. You 
are reunited once more.” 

She placed Zillah’s hand in Lord Chetwynde’s, 
and Lord Chetwynde held it closely, firmly. in 
@ passionate grasp, not knowing what all this 
meant, yet in his vehement love willing to take 
blindly all that might be given to him, even 
though it came to him through the delirium of 
his old nurse. He held it tightly, though Zil- 
lah in a kind of terror tried to withdraw it. He 
held it, for something told him in the midst of 
his bewilderment that it was his. 

Tears flowed from Mrs. Hart’s eyes. There 
was a deep silence around. «At last Obed Chute 
spoke. : 

** My Christian friends,” said he, ‘‘ it’s been my 
lot and my privilege to attend the theatre in my 
youthful days, and I’ve often seen what they call 
situations ; but of all the onparalleled situations 
that were ever put upon the boards, from ’76 
down to ’59, I’ll be hanged if this isn’t the great- 
est, the grandest, and the most bewildering. 
I'm floored. I give up. Henceforth Obed Chute 
exists no longer. He is dead. Hic jacet. In 
memoriam. E pluribus unum. You may be 
Mr. Windham, and you, my child, may be Miss 
Lorton, or you may not. You may be somebody 
else. We may all be somebody else. I’m some- 
body else. I'll be hanged if I’m myself. To 
my dying day I don’t expect to understand this. 
Don’t try to explain it, I beg. If youdo J shall 
go mad. The only thing I do understand just 
now is this, that our friend Mrs, Hart is very 
weak, and needs rest, and rest she shall accord~ 
ingly have. * Come,” he continued, turning to 
her; ‘you will have time to-morrow to sce 
them again. ‘Take alittle rest now. You have 
called me your friend several times to-day. I 
claim a friend’s privilege. You must lie down 
by yourself, if it’s only for halfan hour. Don’t 
refuse me. 1’d do as much for you.” 

Obed’s manner showed th:t same tender com- 
passion which he had already evinced. Mrs. 
Hart complied with his request. She rose and 
took his arm. 

‘*Tell me one thing plainly,” said Obed, as 
Mrs. Hart stood up. ‘‘ Who are these? Is not 
this Mr. Windham, and is not this Miss Lorton ? 
If not, who are they? ‘hat’s fair, I think. I 
don’t want to be in the dark amidst such uni- 
versal light.” 

“Is it possible that you don’t know?” said 
Mrs. Hart, wonderingly. ‘‘Why should they 
conceal it from you? These are my dearest 
children—my friends—the ones dear to my heart. 
Oh, my friend, you will understand me. ‘This is 
Lord Chetwynde, son of the Earl of Chetwynde, 
and this girl is Zillah, daughter of Neville Pome- 
roy—Lady Chetwynde—his wife.” 

‘¢God in heaven!” exclaimed Obed Chute. 
“Ts this so, or are you mad, and are they 
mad ?” 

“*T do not know what you mean,” said Mrs. 
Hart. ‘I have spoken the truth. It is so.” 

Obed said not another word, but led her out 
of the room, with his strong brain in a state of 
bewilderment greater than ever, and surpassing 
any thing that he had known before. 

Lord Chetwynde was left alone with Zillah, 
holding her hand, to which he still clang—though 
Zillah in her deep embarrassment tried to with- 
draw it—and looking at her with eagerness yet 
perplexity. 

“+Great Heaven!” he cried. ‘‘ Do you un- 
derstand this? Oh, my love! my own! my dar- 
ling! What is the meaning of it all ?” 

“*T don’t know,” stammered Zilluh, in con- 
fusion. ‘‘ Don’t you know?” 

‘It's a mockery. It’s her delirium,” cried 
Lord Chetwynde, passionately. ‘* Some tanta- 
lizing demon has put this into her wandering 
mind. But oh! my dearest, something must be 
true; at least you knew her before.” 

** Yes,” said Zillah. 

‘¢ Where ?” cried Lord Chetwynde. 

‘* At Chetwynde Castle,” said-Zillah, faintly. 

‘* At Chetwynde Castle ?” 

6 Youu" 

‘*Oh, Heavens! Chetwynde Castle? What 
is this? Can it be a mockery? What does it 
all mean? You! you! You ofall others! my 
own! my darling! You can never deceive me,” 
he cried, in piercing tones. ‘‘ Tell me, and tell 
me truly, what were you doing in Chetwynde 
Castle ?” , 

‘*Living there,” esid Zillah. ‘‘I lived there 
for years, till the Earl died, and then I left, for 
certain reasons.” 

*¢Great God! What is it that you are say- 
ing?” He gasped for breath. 

“Only the truth,” said Zillah. 

Lord Chetwynde held her hand still ; his eyes 
seemed to devour her in the intensity of their 
gaze. A thousand bewildering questions were in 
his mind. What! Was not his wife even now 
in Florence? Was he not familiar with her 
face? What did this mean? What utter 
mockery was this! Yet every word of Zillah’s 
went to corroborate the words of Mrs. Hart. 

As for Zillah, she saw his embarrassment, 
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but interpreted it faisely. ‘‘ He is beginning to 
think,” she thought, ‘‘ that I am the one to whom 
he was married. His old hate and abhorrence 
are returning. He is afraid to make himself 
sure of it. _He loves Miss Lorton, but hates the 
daughter of General Pomeroy. When he finds 
out who I am he will loathe me.” ‘Then while 
Lord Chetwynde stood silent in astonishment 
and bewilderment, not understanding how it was 
possible for these things to be, the thought flashed 
upon her mind about that last letter. He had 
loved another. Inez Cameron was his true love. 
She herself was nothing. Bitterly came this re- 
membrance to her mind. She saw herself now 
cast out from his heart, and the love that had 
awakened would die out forever. And in that 
moment, as these thoughts rushed through her 
mind, as she recalled the words of that last letter, 
the scorn and insults that were heaped upon her- 
self, and, above all, the fervent love that was ex- 
pressed for another—as she brought these things 
back which had once been so bitter, one by one— 
hope departed, and despair settled over her heart. 

But Lord Chetwynde clung to her hand. ‘The 
thoughts of his heart were widely different from 
those of hers, and her despair was exceeded by 
his own. Who she was and what she was he 
could not understand; but the thought that he 
had a wife, and that his wife was General Pome- 
roy’s daughter, was immovable in his mind. 

**My darling!” he cried, in imploring tones, 
in which there was at the same time a world of 
love and tenderness; ‘*my own darling! You 
know well that for you I would give up all my 
life and all my hope, and every thing that I have. 
For you, oh! my sweet love, IT have trampled 
upon honor and duty, and have turned my back 
upon the holy memories of my father! For you 
I have stifled my conscience and denied my 
God! Oh! my own, my only love, listen and 
answer. 
hopes of heaven, I implore you to answer me 
truly this one question. Who are you? What 
is your name? How is it that Mrs, Hart has 
made this mistake ?”’ 

And as Lord Chetwynde gave utterance to 
this appeal there was in his voice an anguish of 
entreaty, as though his very life hung upon-her 
answer. It thrilled to the inmost soul of Zillah, 
who herself was wrought up to an excitement 
which was equal to his, if not superior. 

‘*Mrs, Hart has made no mistake,” replied 
Zillah, in low, solemn tones; *‘she has spoken 
the truth. As you have asked, go must I an- 
swer. In the name of God, then, I tell you, 
Lord Chetwynde, that I am Zillah, daughter of 
General Pomeroy, and—your wife !” 

**Oh, my God!” eried Lord Chetwynde, with 
a deep groan. 

He dropped her hand. He staggered back, 
and looked at her with a face in which there was 
nothing else than horror. 

What was then in his mind Zillah could not 
eg : know. She therefore interpreted that 
ook of his from her own knowledge and sus- 
picions only. She read in it only his own un- 
conquerable hate, his invincible aversion to her, 
which now, at the mention of her true name, had 
revived in all its original force, and destroyed 
utterly the love which he had professed. ' All 
was lost! lost! lost! lost! and doubly lost! 
Better far never to have seen him than, having 
seen him and known him and loved him, to lose 
him thus. Such were her thoughts. Already 
her emotion had been overwhelming; this was 
the last, and it was too much. With a low 
moan of entreaty and of despair she wailed out 
the name which she loved so much. It was that 
word ** Windham,” which he had made so sweet 
to her. 





In the name of God, and by all your . 
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| dying! 


| a face of agony. 


LP DALLA 
“THESE ARE MY D 
Saying this, and with that moan of despair, 


she threw up her arms wildly, and sank down 
senseless at his feet. 





CHAPTER LXXVI. 
HILDA’S LAST VENTURE. 

Wuewn Obed Chute came back he found Lord 
Chetwynde holding Zillah in his arms, pressing 
her to his heart, and looking wildly around with 
**Quick! quick!” he cried. 
** Water, for God’s sake! She's fainted! She's 
Quick !” 
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‘“*GRIP,” THE LATE Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S RAVEN, 
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In a moment a dozen servants were summon- 
ed, and Zillah was plied with restoratives till she 
revived again. She came back to sense and to 
life, but hope was dead within her; and even the 
sight of Lord Chetwynde’s face of agony, and his 
half-frantic words, could not lessen her despair. 
She implored to be carried to her room, and there 
she was at once taken, Lord Chetwynde’s an- 
guish was now not less than hers. . With bitter 
self-reproach, and in terrible bewilderment, he 
wandered off into the west gallery, whither Obed 
Chute followed him, but, seeing his agitation, re- 
frained from saying any thing. Lord Chetwynde 
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was lost in an abyss of despair. In the midst of 
his agony for Zillah’s sake he tried in vain to com- 
prehend how this Miss Lorton could believe her- 
self to be General Pomeroy’s daughter and his 
own wife, when, as he very well knew, his own 
wife was at her lodgings in Florence—that wife 
whom he hated, but who yet had saved him from 
death in Switzerland, and was now living on his 
smiles in Italy. How could one like Miss Lor- 
ton make such a mistake? Or how could she 
violate all delicacy by asserting such a thing? 
Clearly somebody was mad. Perhaps he him- 
self was mad. But as he felt himself to be in 
his sober senses, and not dreaming, he tried to 
think whether madness should be attributed to 
Mrs. Hart or Miss Lorton, on the one hand, or 
to his wife on the other. The problem was in- 
soluble. Madness, he thought, must certainly 
be somewhere. But where? All seemed to be 
concerned. Mrs. Hart had recognized Miss Lor- 
ton, and Miss Lorton had returned that recog- 
nition. Somebody must be fearfully mistaken. 
What was to be done? In the midst of this his 
whole being thrilled at the recollection of those 
words in which Miss Lorton had claimed to be 
his wife. His wife! And she must herself have 
believed this at the time; otherwise she would 
have died rather than have uttered those words. 
But what would his real wife say to all this? 
That was his final thought. 

Meanwhile Obed Chute said not a word. He 
saw Lord Chetwynde’s emotion, and, with his 
usual delicacy of feeling, did not intrude upon 
him at such a time, though himself filled with 
undiminished wonder. The first excitement was 
over, Certainly, yet the wonder remained none 
the less ; and while Lord Chetwynde was pacing 
the long gallery restlessly and wildly, Obed sat 
meditative, pondering upon the possibilities of 
things. Yet the more he thought the’ less was 
he able to unravel these mysteries. 

At last he thought that a walk outside would 
be better. A quiet smoke would assist medita- 
tion. His brain could always work more prompt- 
ly when a pipe was in his mouth. He therefore 
went off to prepare this invaluable companion 
for the walk which he designed, and was even 
filling his pipe, when he was aroused by the en- 
trance of a servant, who announced that a lady 
had just arrived, and wished to see him on very 
particular business. Saying this, the servant 
handed him her card. Obed looked at it, and 
read the following name: 

“* Lady Chetwynde.” 





“ GRIP.” 


| alee body who has read ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” 
will remember that there is a character in- 
troduced in that story who, though walking on 
two legs, and able to talk with considerable flu- 
ency, is no human being, but a bird—a raven, 
in fact, the property of the half-witted Barnaby. 
A shrewd, clever specimen of a very shrewd 
genus, Grip amuses the reader extremely with 
his quaint, droll gravity and his comical utter- 
ances. Now it appears that this popular mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Humphrey’s Clock” dramatis per- 
sone was taken from life, the original being a 
pet raven belonging to Mr. Dickens, and named 
Grip, which, when it died, was stuffed and put in 
a glass case. The engraving which we give 
herewith is from a photograph of this historic 
bird. At the late sale of Mr. Dickens's effects 
there was a sharp competition for the posses- 
sion of Grip, which, after spirited bidding, was 
knocked down, amidst’ prolonged applause, for 
one hundred and twenty guineas, the largest sum 
probably ever paid for a raven, dead or alive. 
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dle under the two upper veins of the st. Repeat from + until the lace is 
of the desired length. 

Fig. 2.—For this edging, which is worked lengthwise, make « foundation 
of the requisite length, and on this work as follows: Ist round.—Always 
alternately 1.sc., 7 ch., passing over four foundation st. with the latter. 
; 2d round.—1 sc. on that foundation st. on which the sc. of the 
previous round was worked, working around the latter st. ; after 
each sc. 7 ch. 3d round.—l1 sc. on the middle st. of each ch. 
scallop of the Ist round, in doing which catch the corresponding 
scallop of the 2d round; after each sc. 7 ch. 4th round.—Like 
the 2d round. 5th round.—1 se. on the middle st. of each 
scallop of the 3d round, at the same time catching the cor- 
responding scallop of the 4th round. 6th round.—1 se. on 
every sc. of the 5th round; 3 ch. after each sc., 1 p. (picot) 
of 5 ch, and 1 sc. in the first of the 5 ch., 3 ch. 7th 
round.—I sc. on the sc. of the preceding round, 2 ch., 
* 1 se. on the ch. before the p., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the p., 
3 ch., 1 se. on the ch. after the p., 3 ch., repeat from +. 
The first five rounds of this edging may also be worked as 
an insertion. . 


Point Lace and Tatted Insertion, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This insertion consists of two pieces of point 
lace braid joined by means of four-leaved tatted figures. 
Kach of the four rings 
of a figure counts four 
times alternately 4 ds. 
(double stitches), 1 p. 
(picot), then 4 ds. 
The illustration 
shows which of the 
rings must be fas- 
tened to the braid 
or to another ring, 
instead of work- 
satin ribbon ing the middle 
trims the top. picot. Leave 
Cut a round Fig. 1.—Lamp Mar iw Application one-seventh of 


Lamp Mat in Application and Byzantine Embroidery, 



































































Tue middle of this lamp mat is of black silk gros grain, ornamented 
with Byzantine embroidery, of which Fig. 2 gives a full-sized section. 
The straight lines of the design which form the connecting 
squares are worked in diagonal half-polka stitch with green silk 
twist; the four-leaved figures inside of the squares are worked 
with blue silk and gold thread, the small stars in point Russe 
stitch with red silk, and all the knots with blue silk. Instead 
of this design, Fig. 3 may be used; this is worked in - 
point Russe and satin stitch with bright colored silk twist. 
To make the circles sew on gold cord. ‘The pointed 
edge of the mat is of white cloth, the dark points are 
of gray cloth, and the: black leaf-like figures inside of 
each white point are of black silk gros grain application. 
The edge is embroidered, in the manner shown by the 
illustration, in point Russe with gray and black chenille 
and with gold cord. The points are edged with gold 
braid, which is sewn on with cross stitches of black silk. 
Similar braid covers the seam made by setting on the 
border. Line the mat with gray or black linen. 


Crochet and Netted Spool Basket. 
Tus basket is furnished with a crochet cover of green 
silk twist and steel 
beads, with a net of 
green silk set on the 
upper edge. ‘Two 
green silk ribbons, 
run alternately 
through the top of 
the net, serve to 
close the basket. 
A ruche of green 













































piece of card- AND BYZANTINE EMBROIDERY. aninch space 
board thirty- of thread be- 
six inches and ‘aes ae tween — every 


ae : f one-fifth in diam- 
: eter ; all around the 

edge of this, at inter- 
vals of an inch 
and a fifth, cut 
slits two inches long. 
Turn up the tabs form- 
ed in this manner, and 
sew them together at the 
side edges, which must over- 
lap each other a quarter of an 
inch. Cover the outside of the } 
bottom of the basket thus formed with 

green cashmere, and fasten to it three large round buttons for feet. 
Cover the inside of the basket with green silk. Work the cover for 
sits ore , ‘ the outside of the basket -with 
green silk and steel beads in rib- 
bed crochet, cross-wise, as fol- 
lows: First take up a sufficient 
number of beads on the silk, and 
R = with this work a foundation of 
Fig. 1.—Crocner Epeine ror 80st. (stitches); going backward 


two rings, On 
the outer edges of 
the insertion work the 
following tatted 
edging with two 
shuttles. ‘Tie the two 

threads together, and 
work with only one a ring 

composed of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 
ds., fasten to the braid, 4 ds., 
1 p., 4 ds.; close on this, over 
the foundation thread, work a scal- , 
lop composed of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ; ane 
close to the scallop just finished work a ring like the preceding, in which 
fasten to the last p. of the former ring instead of working the first p. 


Continue in this manner. Sony eran EeoraET ae 
be Vio Ne Mo Se Vy 


i aust yo pieces of point 
Fig. 2.—Take two piec po we SOG OS 


Fig. 3.—SEctTIoN oF 
‘FouNDATION OF 
Lamp Mar. 


Fig. 2.—SrcTIon OF 
FOUNDATION OF 
Lame Mat. 





lace braid and woik on one side 
little tatted rings, which are worked 
with only one thread as follows: ; 
1 p., 4 ds., fasten to the braid, 4ds., pies © 
1 p., 4 ds., and join these in a ring. Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epcinc FoR 


CHILDREN’s CLOTHING, and forward, work on this founda- After a quarter of an inch space of CHILDREN’s CLOTHING. 
tion rounds of sc. Crocuet AND Nettep Spoon Basket. thread work a 


in ribbed crochet 
until the length of the strip corresponds to 
the width of the top of the basket. In 
working every 2d following round 
alternately work in a bead with 
each three st., and work 3 st, 
without ‘beads; these 3 st. 
mustalternate in therounds. 
Work the st. of the last 


similar ring, in 

which, however, fasten to the last p. of 
the former ring instead of forming 
the first p. Fasten this ring to the 
braid four bars distant from the 
former ring. Inworking these 
rings on one side of the 
other piece of braid al- 
ways run the joining 





round and those of the ~ Ot A\ threads between two 
first round off to- Y £& or > ay rings of the pre- 
gether on the QOfy 2 ceding round. 


: wrong side of 
. . a thework. 
Fig. 1.—Point Lace anp Tatrep INSERTION. the ine P 


edge of 
the basket work long diagonal bead stitches, so as to imitate 


acord. Trim the upper edge of the basket with a ruche 
of box-pleated green satin ribbon, and cover the seam 
made by doing this with a simulated bead cord like 

that at the bottom. Join a net worked in bias 
netting with the top of the basket, and run the 
strings through the top of the net. 


Crochet Edging for Children’s 
Clothing, Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the edging, Fig. 1, which is 
worked cross-wise, make a foun- 
dation of 19 ch. (chain stitch- 
es), and on the fifth of 
these, counting from the 
beginning, work 2 de. 


4, See illustra- . i 
e ane ee Last- Fig. 2.—Potnt Lace anp Tatrep INSERTION. 
ly, work : ; , 

a round of such rings on both edges of the insertion. 


Tidy in Point Lace and Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tue illustration gives one-fourth of a round tidy, 

which is worked in point lace and satin stitch em- 
broidery, and is ornamented in the centre and 
near the edges with embroidered rosettes 
button-hole stitched on. The manner of 
working point lace embroidery was shown 
in the Supplement of Harper’s Bazar, 

No. 11, Vol. II. 





OLD-FASHIONED 
TOYS. 


(double crochet) sep- Gy : “Py ceomalen 
croc 4 yf ALS) a Ss pile ‘ly changed with- 

arated by 3 ch., 3 (i t Dg 4 oe Ve ; x Sx in the st half 

ch., and 2 de, P De . & i ees oo * ( century ; but a 

separated by : certain prin- 

3 ch. on the 

first foun- 


ciple has 


i] 
te, 


dation st. (stitch). Now work > 3 ch., turn 
the work, 6 de. on the 3 ch. between the next 

c., 3 ch., 4 sc. (single crochet). on the 
3 ch. between the following dc., after each of 
the first three of these sc. 5 ch., 4 ch., with 
these pass over a corresponding part of the 
following ch. scallop, 1 sc. on this ch. scqllop. 
Turn the work, 14 ch., 2 de. divided by 3 ch. 
on the second following scallop, consisting of 
5 ch., 8 ch., 2 de. divided by 3 ch. on the first 
of the 6 ch. before worked, inserting the nee- 


remained. ‘The children of fifty years ago, as 
the children now, always liked the coarsest 
and cheapest playthings better than those 
which were most elegant and costly, ‘They 
preferred the clumsy wooden doll, even after 
it had lost its wig, to the smiling young lady 
of wax, with all her luxuriance of flaxen 
curls; and at the present day the gay bird 
which dances at the end of an ‘‘elasfic,” and 
is sold for a penny, gives more pleasure than 
Quarter Section or Tipy 1x Porst Lace Anb: Satin Stitch EMBRowWwery. the most elaborate zsolegical garden. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 

Ditewma.—Make y ur poplin by cut paper pattern 
of Trained Street Suit, .lustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
IIL, and trim with velvet of a darker shade and fringe. 

H. £. W.—You will find directions for making square 
netting in Harper’s Bazer, Vol. L., No, 42. 

‘Lovis&.—A stylish Dleck silk suit of good but not 
very rich silk, trimmed with silk and velvet, but no 
lace, will cost from $7!) upward at the furnishing 
houses. Your nut brown sample will make up very 
prettily especially if combined with lighter brown. 
Your white empress dress would be pretty trimmed 
with blue velvet in the manner of the Sea-side Cos- 
tume, illustrated in Bazar No. 82, Vol. IIL 

Syiva.—A polonaise-casaque of plaid is the prettiest 
plaid wrap.—George Eliot is the literary name of Mrs. 
Lewes; Grace Greenwood, of Sara J. Lippincott; Gail 
Hamilton, of Miss Mary A. Dodge; Artemus Ward 
was Charles F. Browne; Professor De Mille is the au- 
thor of “ Cord and Creese.”—Alcohol or diluted oxalic 
acid. will take fruit stains out of linen. 

Mas. G. W. 8.—The cut paper pattern of the Trained 
Street Suit, illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. IIL, will 
be a fine model for your suit, and that of the Polonaise- 
Casaque Suit in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, for your daugh- 
ter’s dress. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
46, Vol. IIL, for directions about wraps. 

Manionrra.—Steam your crushed black velvet by 
holding over a pot of boiling water. Let two persons 
stretch the velvet above the water, while a third passes 
a smoothing-iron along the wrong side. The pile will 
be raised and the creases smoothed out. Cashmere 
should be lined only with soft materials. 

J. C. W.—Have your silk dyed wine-color. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol, IIL, for 
prices of velvet. 

M. M. R.—Make your short white alpaca dress like 
the Pompadour-Basque Walking Suit, illustrated in 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. Iil., and trim with ruches of white 
silk and with fringe. - 

Coxrnnz H,—Any furnishing house will supply you 
with an embroidered yoke and sleeves. 

A. W. E.—Black cashmere would look far better 
than merino for your polonaise to be worn with every 
dress. Bands of corded silk will trim it more stylish- 
ly even than velvet. Few new velveteen suits will be 
made this winter; but those of last season will of 
course be worn. Velveteen paletots will also be used 
by those who can not afford silk velvet, Close-fitting 
patterns are best for velveteen. The trimming is a 
double cord of gros grain at the edge. 

M. M. M.—As your over-skirt has a ruffle and a 
ruche, put the latter only on the basque. 

Mas. W. E. H.—Four or five yards of ihmere a 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

‘* Ir gives me pleasure to add my testimony to 
that of many others as to the superiority of my 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine over all others with 
which I am ‘acquainted. During the twelve 
years I have had it it has traveled many thou- 
sands of miles, accomplished a great deal of 
sewing, from the finest linen cambric to heavy 
broadcloth, and has never once been out of or- 
der.”—Mrs. Annie TynDALE, Middleburg, Neb. 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiat Trocues.—[Com. ] 





LOW PRICES—NO RISK — FULL 
GUARANTEE. 

For Price-List of Genuine WatTruam Wartonss, 
which can be sent by Express to apy part of the coun- 
try, write to Howaxp & Co., 735 Broadway, New York, 
stating you saw this in Harper's Bazar.—[(Com.] 








Copytne Wuret.—By the meaus of the newiy-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting petterme ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the gasments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


a 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 
4} (00 delivered in any part of the 

United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 





yard and a quarter wide are required for a polonai 

Daisy Dzan.—Your sample is not cashmere, but 
wool-satine. It makes a pretty suit for winter. 

Cc. F. M.—A plaid over-skirt and paletot will look 
well over a dark cloth dress for a school-girl. 

Mus. M. F, B.—The cut paper pattern of Polonaise 
Sait, illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, will answer 
for your China silk. Trim with velvet ruffles and fringe. 

Axum L.—For a stylish suit of cloth for a fleshy per- 
son we commend the cut paper pattern of Polonaise 
Walking Suit, illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. 

Mo.uiz R.—Your letter contained inquiries about 
suits. We embodied answers to all such letters in 
New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 43 and 44, Vol. III. 
Our letters filled with such queries are too numerous 
to be answered singly. 

Mrs. Franx H.—The pattern of Worth’s new cor- 
sage with double side bodies, and also of the square 
peasafit waist now in vogue, is given with the pattern 
of High-Waist Trained Suit, illustrated in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. IIT. 

Eoonomy.—Put bias folds of the material, piped at the 
top with a tiny silk fold, on your cashmere dress. 

Cr.este.—Merino is too shroud-like for a wedding 
dress, It would cost but little more to make your 
wedding dress all silk. We would advise a single 
skirt and basque, all silk, made by the cut paper pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 46, Vol. III. 

Mus, H. E. M.—Sillx bands and pleatings of the ma- 
terial will best answer for your merino suit. Trim 
your chinchilla sacque with a band of velvet of dark- 
er shade.—For the address of an importer of point lace 
materials read reply to “‘R. M. 8.” in Bazar No. 45, 
Vol. III. 

C. H. B.—Make your black cashmere suit by cut pa- 
per pattern of Vest-Casaque Suit, illustrated in the pres- 
ent paper. Edge the ruffles with Tom Thumb fringe 
or with narrow guipure lace. 

T. A.—We are glad to tell “‘a frugal mother” that a 
jaunty little paletot for a girl of twelve may be made 
out of her black silk wrap.’ See our last Supplement 
for a paletot pattern. Line it with bright blue, green, 
or scarlet opera flannel, put a very light wadding next 
the silk, and quilt it all over on the outside in half-inch 
diamonds. The only trimming is a bias fold of velvet, 
very narrow, and the color of the lining showing all 
around the edges like a facing. If you don’t think 
this gay enough, put a collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps 
of velvet also. Trim your gray poplin with folds of 
the same, with your narrow guipure on each side. 
The upper skirt and basque of the Trained Sujt in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. III., will be pretty for you. We 
don't see how you could use your wide lace on this 
dress, but it would trim a black cashmere wrap beau- 
tifully. Thanks for your kind appreciation. 

Mary A. P.—Our next cut paper pattern will contain 
a sacque, over-skirt, and short skirt. This is what you 
want, as we think you can get it all out of your ma- 
terial. Trim with solid brown silk bands, 

Anna S.—Empress cloth, drap de France, merino, 
Biarritz cloth, alpaca and mohairs, also silk and vel- 
vet, all make pretty polonaise suits. 

%. V. W.—Read reply above to “‘ Mrs. H. E. M.” 

Mrs. J. F. H. writes: “I can not resist the tempta- 
tion to trespass upon your precious time long enough 
to express my sincere admiration of your most valuable 
family paper. We, who reside in the country towns, 
were obliged to cut all our dress and other materials by 
guess until your paper appeared among us. Now we 
make our garments according to your directions, and 
we find ourselves, when visiting our city cousins, as 
stylish as the most fastidious of them. I have five 
thildren, all little ones, and all of their clothes are 
made after your Supplement patterns. My neighbors 
are perfect bores, from morning until night borrowin: 
my patterns. From one of your last Supplements 
cut patterns which, if I had bought separately, would 
have cost me three dollars in our neigh ring city. It 
will not sound vain to you, to whom I am indebted, 
for me to say that my children and myself are con- 
sidered very stylish ; in fact, our clothes are borrowed 
continually. Your paper is now becoming more and 
more popular, and the day is coming when you will 
be considered a great benefactor; for surely she who 
dresses well will be looked upon as an artist; and you 
are doing an essential good to your fellow-creatures by 
cultivating in them e@ love for the beautiful in every 





thing; and the more symmetry and beauty there is in 
a honse and its surrc ndings, the purer and happier 
are its inmates,” 





$55 Sewing Machines for $1. 


By paying $100 cash and sending a small club of 
subscribers to that first-class popular family maga- 
zine, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, you can 
receive anew GROVER & BAKER FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, price $55 00. Inclose stamp for par- 
ticulars, or 15 cents for specimen number, with com- 
plete list of most liberal premiums. Address 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
PATENT MERINO 


UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 


AND 


HOSIERY. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF NEW GOODS, 
AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


No. 637 Broadway. 





OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
* 15. FIDELIO, with the four Overtures. 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
** 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan, 1. MARTHA. 
“« 15. IL TROVATORE, 
Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 
lishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 Bond Street, New York. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Somethiug urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
HATTER AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
New York Hotel. 








719 Broadway, 
LADIES' FINE FURS. 


Importer of 
ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


Light Furs Darkened, 


Faded Furs Restored, by 








“WILLIAMS,” 886 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


'C. 6. GUATHER'S SOKS 


WILL OFFER DURING THE SEASON THEIR 
_ ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


Seal Sacques. 


POPULAR PRICES IN 


Ermine, Mink, and Black Marten. 


BARGAINS IN 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Ladies’ Fur Hats, Ties, &c., 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests, 
Children’s Fur Sacques, 
OF THE NEWEST STYLES. 


SABLE FURS 


AT A REDUCTION FROM LAST SEASON. 


The whole Stock, comprising the largest and finest 
assortments ever offered, and all 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


—_——_— 


5602 and 604 Broadway. 


OOLEY:¢ 
D YEAST, x 
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SOLD BY GROCERS, 











OCTOBER, 1870. 


CLARK’S 
0. N. T. 
BEST SIX-CORD 


Spoor Corron, 


SIX-CORD, ALL NUMBERS, 
FROM 
No. 8 TO 100 INCLUSIVE, 
and 
Is preferred to all others for 


HAND or MACHINE 
SEWING. 


GEO. A. CLARK & BRO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA. 














LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 











Extractofaletter from 
BY a Medical Gentleman 
CONNOISSEURS + ee. eae 


Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851; 


: “Tell Lea & Perrins 

that their Sauce is 
“4 highly esteemed in 
‘India, and, in my 
opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
that is made.” 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, : 


and applicable to 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


JET JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
REAL JET, comprising 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, &c. 

The Finest Jet Cameo Sets, 
Jet Cut-Bead Necklaces. 
All of the Latest Patterns. 


srs. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 1. 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 











Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Household purposes 





a T. STEWART & CO. 
will continue to niake a 
CLOSING-OUT SALE OF STOCK 
in all the departments 
of their 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 
the greater part 
FRESH GOODS, JUST IMPORTED, 
as well as 
PURCHASED FROM AUCTION, &c., 
offering 
An Unusual Opportunity for Purchasers 
to supply their wants 
AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 





Please call and examine. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Salata FURS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Respectfully call special attention to their choice stuck 
of 
LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S FINE FURS. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 








Just Received, a Case of 
R ICH LACES, 


which we are offering, 

containing 

REAL POINT AND APPLIQUE SHAWLS AND 
FLOUNCINGS. 
REAL POINT AND APPLIQUE HDKS., CAPS, 
AND TRIMMING LACES. 

APPLIQUE OVERDRESSES, ” 
POINT DUCHESSE TRIMMING LACES 
AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Also, 

BLACK POINT DUCHESSE LACE TRIMMINGS, 
Expressly adapted for VELVET CLOAKS, &c., &c. 
N. B.—The above goods having been purchased under 

great depression in prices, from the Manufacturers’ 


Agents in Paris, and run out at the last moment, will 
be offered at 


CORRESPONDINGLY LOW FIGURES, 


by 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

er’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapev To Frr any 

1auRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, rik NAMFS AND DIKEC- 
TIONS FOR VUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No, 22 
‘ 








TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT...............5 “o8 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... bade =. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.............. 50780 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT... ae: 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUI'...... “ 3 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.............+4+ “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT...........-00-04- “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.........- “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.........--++-+ “44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT........- as ae 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT « 48 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
Bust MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty) cents 
The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 


in gold in Paris. 
No patterns separated or exchanged. 


sent for $2 00. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper cor- 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 2 

HARPER & BROTIERS, New York. 


ust Measure. Dealers supplied 








F NILSSON BOUQUET. 
rog Ze HaNpRrnon=r 


Rochester, N. ¥., and 
335° Broadway (lvom 18), New York. — 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


: is 
Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer Is, 
send for Prive-Lict, anda club form will accompany 
it, with full direction’, making a large saving to con- 
stimers and remuneretive to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








Tracn diaper. avoids pins, permits circa 
tion of kir. - Recomin ‘ied by hysicians 
ave worn 
them. Made in 4 eizes—l, 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
., 582 Broadway, N. ¥Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also 2, Stewart, 
. Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold Constable 
ond Srselan Late Chiesa camp of 
tores. Ask for EUREKA D) 5 see the 
ane STENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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NovemBEr 26, 1870.] 











Haan BURNS, & CO. 


invite special attention to their 


See eeeeeeee teens Pee eeeereseseceseerseeeee® 


TRIMMED HAT ; 
DEPARTMENT, ; 


which contains the 
LATEST IMPORTED STYLES, 
* as also those of 


THEIR OWN DESIGN, 


AND NOT T0 BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 





Also, just received, Two Cases of 


SILK VELVETS, 
containing all the 
NEW DARK SHADES, 
now 80 scarce, 
which they will 
CUT ON BIAS, 
to suit their customers, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
86 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Corner University Place, 


UNION SQUARE. 





URTHER REDUCTIONS. 


AS OUR NEW STORE WILL PROBABLY BE 
COMPLETED ABOUT THE 20TH INST., 
WE WOULD ANNOUNCE THAT 
we are now offering 
OUR ENTIRE STOCK, 
comprisin; 
VELVETS, . ns 
SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


CLOTHS, 
CLOAKINGS, 
LINENS, 


WHITE GOODS, 


S, 
" EMBROIDERIES, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, &c., &., 
at 
STILL LOWER PRICES, 
With a view of moving as little as possible to our 
new premises. 


In many instances reductions of 25 per cent. have 
been made from the prices of last week. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 
BROADWAY. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granvr Ducuesse, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
CuineEse Bouquet. 


i 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London, 


EDWARD GREEY & CO,, 
88 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


Moy every where, 
boos 4 $79 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
& COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
weet quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
~ superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
= beantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
Ps makes the ‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
Pe stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
ulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
SS commission from which twice that amount can be 
= made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, Ilt. 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (like on both sides), and is fully 
| Wa licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
4 ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Witsour Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


ASENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

ddress M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ATCL FREE, and $30 a day sure, and no hum- 
bug. address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Rugs, and other articles. 


when required. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


F. W. LASAR’S SON. 


(ESTABLISHED 1823.) 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and HUDSON’S BAY C0’S 








Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, consisting of Seal and Astra- 
khan Sacques in every variety, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &., in 
Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squirrel, and other 
Furs; together with a full assortment of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage 


Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, and put on the garment 


-£ 3 Articles of our Own Manufacture, and Warranted of 
; Superior Quality and. Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 BROADWAY, New York, corner Great Jones Street. 











EE 
A_ WEEKLY PAPER FOR 
See 











Ee 
It is handsomely Illustrated, and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most eminent and attractive writers 
in the country. Among these are 
Prof. James De Mitte, Mrs. Lovise CuaNDLER 
Mrs. Harrier Brexrcurr Motttoy, 

Srowr, Louisa M. Atcort, 
Grace GreENwoon, Rev. Epwarp E. Hare, 
Mrs. Reseooa Hagprine | “Soruiz May.” 

Davis, 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 
Subscription Price, $1 50. 
Send for a Specimen Copy. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 








500 Rewaxp is offered by 
$ |the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
:|Catarrh Remedy for a case 
lof Ca‘arrh which he can not 
Sleure. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents. 


A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr, R. V. Pierce, 
No, 123 Seneca Street, Buf- 








ta On Receipt of One Dollar 
We will Mail to 7. the most acceptable gift to a 
oung La 


g Lady, 
LORING’S BOX OF HOME NOTE PAPER, 
French or English, Stamped with her Initial. 
Address LORING, Publisher, 
35 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremeli Low Prices, for Cash, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Mur. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


Tue Western Wortp. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


I want a local agent in every town and village in the 
country to canvass for the WESTERN WORLD. A 
Maanificent $5 Premium Steel Engraving to every sub- 
scriber. From $1 to $10 can be easily made in an 
evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Srecimens and Prize Crrovan. 


JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 















(AE MAME. 2 ead 
#lendid Fremiums. $500 cash to be 
Specimen copyfice. Atdrese 8, 8. WOOD, Newl-urzh, N.Y: 


rize story va:ued at «ot 
1g &. Sold by New--dealers at 10ct>. eo y. 
awarded for pice clubs, 





$2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8, M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ASS WANTED—($225 a MontH) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 











60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 





LIVE SONGS. 


EACH SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOM- 
PANIMEN'T. Price FIVE CENTS each. 
The whole ‘l'wenty will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers, 
No. 159. Good-by, John, 
177. Jog along, age. 
96. Laugh while You Can. 
100. Go it while You’re Young. 
150. Pll Ask My Mother. 
209. I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
89. Nothing Elise to Do, 
84. Bell goes Ringing for Sarah. 
194, The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
106. Never Mind the Hest, 
87. Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
LY in a Balloon. 
39. The Flying Trapeze. 
The Lancashire Lass, 
Little Maggie eee 
9. Champagne Charlie, 
5. Not for Joseph, 
1. Captain Jinks, 
108. Tommy Dodd. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of Hatr-Dimg Music, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Ga" Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 


AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS for the Students of the 
Normal College fur Young Ladies, of the City of 
New York. Printed by Authority of the Board of 
Education. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
orass Instruction. By Maroivs Witison. 12mo, 

1 40. 


FRENCH'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 

~a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes, By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. fos 

HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davin B. Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, $1 50. 


nr 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. _By Antnony Trottorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” ‘* He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Coxe. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. fet 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Cotuiss. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents, = _ 

ESTELLE RUSSELL, By the Author of ‘The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
monda's Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. BY Y 

A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of ‘Gil- 
bert Rugge,” ‘A First Friendship,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


1871. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 





The great design of Mu: per’s is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. rm poke is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
pos Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stea 


At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation, 








The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and.any of their 
number, Its colemme contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
Iustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 











Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic ro aed which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper’s Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal, 





ta New Subseribers will be supplied with either 
Harrer’s Magazine, Hanrrr’s Weexry, or Harrer’s 
Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 1871, 
Sor Four Dollars. 





TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanrver’s Magazine, One Year....,.$4 00 
Harver’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harren’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Warren's Macazine, Hanrven’s Werkry, and Harrrn’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. * 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werkry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrinens at $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents 2 year, for the Weekry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werkry or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
necordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werkiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to vive notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanver & Brovurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. i 








—. 


Terms yor Apvertisinc In Harrer’s Pertoptoatrs. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion., 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 





THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
\ € 
Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 
ANTED AGENTS, at $95 per month, 
to sell my patent for making Apple-Butter with- 
out apples orcider. It costs only seven cents a quart, 


and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
sample, particulars, and to insure employment. Ad- 








dress G. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa, 
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FACETLE. 


A coRRESPON PENT inguires 
whether nans will 
care so much for the Watch 
= the a y now my b. they 
ave e great Stras- 
burg Sock. 
oe 


What follows 
through being “under a 
coun "—A good drench- 
ng. / 


It is utterly useless to 
lock up your house, because 
in the morning you are sure 
to find the door bolted. 

_——~s 





pearances 
pose that a 

of being 
burned to death ?—When he 
smokes, - 


—_——— 
A country trate has 
fined some lambs for gam: 
bling in a public thorough- 
ce eae Seas 


OUR OWN DREAMER. 

To dream that you are 
taking a moonlight walk 
with the young lady of your 
affections is a sign of a cold 
in the head. 

To dream that you are a 
cork, and that some one has 
put a screw through you, is 
a sign of something un- 
pleasant. 

To sm poo a hideous 
mons ap nD, r= 
sonal ap abe is Sitting 
on your chest, playing the 
dram on your head, is a 
sign of an approaching visit 
from the doctor. 

To dream you are eating 
thistles is unlucky. 

To dream of the Bazer is 
the happiest thing that can 
happen to any body, and is 
a sure sign of good fortune. 


Laminaria. Saccharinxa. 
Long Bara.” 


First F setty Nisce oad sctentific). “Then, Aunty, we'll go and hear the Band.” 
canes’. “Yes, and you shall stay here and examine the Agrarian Thalasso-thingummy.” 


Seconp Ditto Ditto 


KNOT?’Y QUESTIONS 
FOR NaTURAUISTS. 
Are haces Jepidoptervvs ? 
Is not a pacrees netiv> 
tongue a Poily-glott ? 

Is it possible to train a 
walrus in the same manner 
that you can train a wall- 
flower ? 

Does the lark, on which 
eo many people go out 

leasuring, carry an um- 

rella on wet days? 

Are book-worms the same 
as leaf-insects ? 

Does the tapir consume 
its own oil, and is it liable to 
epontaneous combustion ? 

Do the cows in Holland 
understand low Dutch ? 

Is the Indian elephant's 
trunk provided with a Brah- 
mah lock, or is it contented 
with clasping ? 


Does it “settle” a duck’s, 


bill to cutit off? Ifso, can 
you give the receipt ? 

Are horses in a stable lia- 
ble to stamp duty ? 

Vhat becomes of all the 
crows which the cocks give 
every day ? 

Is cream-laid paper pro- 
ducible by cows, or is it pro- 
duced, like eggs, out of fowl 
—- ? 

Could a grasshopper play 
at cricket if it had the mind 
to do 80? 

Wher a bat flies in a cir- 
cle is he playing at “round- 
ers 2” 


Does a hen lay her eggs 
because she is impatient of 
the yolk? 


—_—~————— 

Tar Derru or Cowarp- 
10k — Fearing to strike a 
balance-sheet. 


—— 
A Frasny Arramm—aA mi- 
traiileuse. 


Aunt Tuwoposia (highly scientific, and greatly addicted to weeds—marine, of course). “ Pray, my Dears, admire this Beautiful Specimen of the 
t is of the same 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CuHar-woman (who has been sitting to the young ladies). ‘Oh dear, Miss Laura! why, you've only Drawed me with One Eye! Miss Rosa’s give me my Reg’lar Number.” 








amily as the Agarum Thalassophyllum, Costeria, and Nereocystis. .This Species appears in the form of a 


[Zxeunt. Collapse of Marine Botany. Huspanp. “Certainly not, my Love. 
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Otp GentLeman. “ Now, you Children, PM tell you what it is: if you make any more Noise in front of my House, I’ll Speak to that Policeman.” 
Cuorvus or JuveniLes (much tickled). “That P'liceman! Lor’, we ain’t Afeered of Zia! Why, that’s Father [” 





PLEASURES OF MEM- 
ORY. 


Getting well into the mid- 
dle of telling a good story, 
and then utterly forgetting 


just the very point of it. 
Going more than twen 
miles some fine morning to 
be married, and remember- 
ing, when. at the church, 
that you have left the ring 
behind you. 
Remembering an hourtoo 
late the appointment that 
you made to meet your rich 
and highly 





utes. 

Returning from a “call” 
party about three o’clock 
a.M., and suddenly remem- 
dering that you have left 
your latch-key behind you 
on the dressing-table. 

After wasting a fine appe- 
tite at home upon hashed 
mutton, remem’ =: By 
you have been invi to 
a banquet at a hospitable 
house, where nine times out 
of ten you feast on real tur- 


le. 

Getting through success- 
fully the first verse of a 
song, and then completely 
fougetiing the remainder. 

aving just posted an 
urgent begging etter to a 
friend, suddenly bethinkin, 
ou that you have spelled 
is name wrong, and feeling 
agg sure that this is like- 
ly to offend him. 

Recollecting, on your way 
home after supping at your 
club, that F ies promised to 
return and have an early 


dinner, and escort your wife 
and her mother to the play. 


ee 

When would Paris most 
resemble a ?—When it 
was being shelled. 


UNVARNISHED TRUTH. 
Wire (Vo. 3). “‘ Now, on your Word and Honor, Dear, did not you Like 
your Two former Wives better than you do Me?” 
The Present’s always the Best!” 


Wesster AMENDED. — A 
coquette is one who first 
steals your heart by her ad- 
dress, and then steels her 
own heart toyouraddresses. 


sae nae 

A young lady, whose fam- 
ily were very much in the 
habit of making conun- 
drums, was one eveniig 
asked by her husband, in 
an excited tone, 

“Why are these doors al- 


ways left open ?” 
ay ve ts !” instantly 
replied the wife. 


stonth Ee 
A Grass-PLor—Attempt- 
ing to inclose a common. 





A Contrapiction. — The 
best way to —- up a quar- 
rel is to split the difference. 


——————».— 

“Harry,” said a mother 
to her ‘little boy, ‘you 
shouldn’t throw away nice 
bread like that; you may 
want it before you die.” — 

“*How could I get it, 
though, if I eat it now?” 
Harry asked. 


—_————>———— 

Princess Maria Amelia 
Frederika Carolina Ferdi- 
nande Louisa Josepha Al- 
loise Anne Nepomucene 
Philippine Vincence Fran- 
cis Paul Xavier Lawrence, 
Duchess of Saxe, and sister 
of King John of Saxony, 
died at Dresden on Sunday. 
She was a spinster. We 
should fancy she had been 
all her life spinning her 


name. ___»——— 


“‘Gentlemen of the jury, 
have you What is 
your verdict ?” 

“We find the prisoner not 
guilty, ifhe willleave town. 





